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*We'°ve said this 
30 million times 


since more Royals are used than 


And because. frankly 
we are the chief 


EssaGes like this have appeared recently in over 


M thirty million magazines... as part of each Royal any other make in over 20,000 schools 
gainers from any increase in the numberof ty ping students. 


Portable ad. 


The purpose? To remind parents again and again that 
probably their youngsters can gain no greater practical 
benefit from education than—a knowledge of typing! 
ypimg 
If these messages have helped influence even a_ few or aa 


more young people to study typing in your school, we are ow MPG Vl" | 
TYPEWRITER 


gratified. 


Ae. 


Royal Typewriter Company, Inc. 


Because. in years to come, an increasing number of weree es 
‘opyright g 
them will thank their lucky stars they know how to type. 


Yearly subscription $2.00, payable in advance. Entered as second class matter, September 29, 1932, at the post office at East Strouds- 
burg, Pennsylvania, U.S.A., under the Act of March 3, 1879. THE JOURNAL OF BUSINESS EDUCATION is published monthly 
except July and August by the Trethaway Publishing Co., Inc., 34 North Crystal St., East Stroudsburg, Pennsylvania, U.S.A. Execu- 
ditorial Offices, 512 Brooks Building, Wilkes-Barre, Pennsylvania, U.S.A. 
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ECONOMY PLUS 


GELATIN DUPLICATOR 


F Reproduces pencil, pen and 
ink or typewritten originals. Every school needs 
25 to 100 copies of school materials—and here’s _ 5c Per 100 Copies— Lowest Cost Duplication! 
the quickest, surest and most economical way 
yet devised to get them. 


Fast! Sharp and Bright! 8 Colors! Foolproof! 


For Schools, Especially 


The New Ditto R-5 is a miracle of speed, velvety 


action and wide versatility—using pencil, pen and MOREOVER...D itto Is 


ink or typed originals, or any combination of the 


three—reproducing 50 to 70 bright copies per BU Sl N ESS TRAI N | N G, Too! 


minute—in one to eight colors at once—on paper 
ranging in size from 3” x 7” to 8¥%” x 14”. You 


need it and can use it every hour of every day! 
Mail the coupon for details! 


COPIES COST LESS Drawings. graphs and 


Knowing Ditto’s lightning-fast, errorless 
accounting methods places your graduates head 
and shoulders above the rest—because THAT 
training gives them exactly what business man- 


THAN 5c PER Seilieanil cumphes agement wants—knowledge of how to make 
more profit and how to secure surer control! 
i HUNDRED, FOR. Maps P 
Music scores 
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Riverside Junior College 
Riverside, California 


"Your Course in Indexing and Filing 
Seems to be the Most Popular in our Secretarial Curriculum” 


@ Now, more than ever before, the need for trained, experienced filing clerks and visible 
record operators is acute. Mr. Donald C. Morrell, head of the Department of Secretarial 
Science, Riverside Junior College, Riverside, California, anticipated this trend last year 
and now says: 

“You may be interested to know that the Board of Trustees have complied with my 
request to add additional equipment, making your complete course in filing available to 
our students. Also, the Remington Rand practice plan of teaching filing and indexing 
seems to be the most popular in our secretarial curriculum.” 

Over 3500 progressive schools now give their students the benefits of actual “office” 
experience in filing and indexing both vertical and visible records— teachers, too, find 
these Remington Rand practice plans easier to teach because of the simplified teaching 
guides and quick correction keys. 

Write Miss N. Mae Sawyer, American Institute of Filing, 465 Washington St., Buffalo, 
New York, for all the facts about the low-cost Remington Rand practice methods of 
teaching filing or visible record keeping. No cost or obligation is incurred, so write today. 


American Institute of Filing 


REMINGTON RAND INC. ‘atc princrpaL crn 
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Once upon a time there 

was a girl named Cindereila, who set out to find her fairy 
godmother. And, being a smart girl, she found her and was 
handsomely rewarded. But this is 1941, and the security of 
a good job is achieved, not by magic wands, but by a sound 
modern business education. 

This 1941 is a production year. Business is being speeded 
up, new jobs created, existing jobs geared for increased ef- 
fectiveness. There’s a bigger-than-ever demand for Ediphone 
efficiency to keep office procedure abreast of the times. 

Schools this year have an unparalleled opportunity to place 
Ediphone-trained students in pleasant, well-paid positions. 

The course, “Ediphone Voice Writing and Integrated 
Studies,” is comprehensive and completely integrated, em- 
hracing all the important functions of the capable secretary. 
We sincerely believe that you owe it to yourself, your stu- 
dents and their future employers to write for complete data 
on the modern secretarial course. Address Dept. J2, 
Thomas A. Edison, Inc., West Orange, N. J., or Thomas A. 
Edison of Canada, Ltd., 610 Bay St., Toronto. 


EDISON 


VOICEWRITER 
Ediphone 


Visit Us at the Ediphone Exhibit 
N.E.A., Atlantic City, February 22-27 
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graduates will you place 


‘o>: Business education doesn’t stop with 
awarding a diploma. 

Part of your job—perhaps the big- 
gest part—ishelping your graduates get placed 
in the positions they are studying to win. 

One of the best ways you can help is to de- 
velop an extra skill—in addition to sound typ- 
ing and shorthand preparation. Often that ad- 
ditional skill employers want is the knowledge 
of an additional business machine—and in 
many cases that means the Mimeograph 
duplicator. 

Help your graduates win those better posi- 
tions more easily by giving them that extra 
asset—a working knowledge of office dupli- 


his year? 


cating with the modern equipment uscd by 
modern business, the Mimeograph duplicator 
and Mimeograph brand supplies. 


The Mimeograph distributor in your city can suggest 
many ways to save school funds with the Mimeograph 
duplicator. Ask him for suggestions on how to make the 
new Model 91 duplicator (shown here) pay for itself. 


FREE! Many commercial 
= teachers use our new, 
comprehensive course outline as a 
help in teaching stencil duplicating. 
For your free copy of 

“Tue Art oF STENCIL 
DuPLICATION BY THE 
MimeocrapH Dv- 

PLICATOR,’’ tele- 

phone our repre- 

sentative in your 

locality, or write 

A. B. Dick Com- 

pany, Chicago. 


CHICAGO. REGISTERED IN THE U. S&S. 


MIMEOGRAPH IS THE TRADE-MARK OF A. B. DICK COMPANY, 
PATENT OFFICE 1 


A. B. DICK COMPANY, Dept. D-241 
720 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, III. 


Send mea free copy of ‘THe Art or STenciL Dv- 
PLICATION BY THE MIMEOGRAPH DuPLICATOR.’ 
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NEW TOOLS FOR DEFENSE... 


A Business Man 
Speaks to Educators 


Everybody’s talking about “bottlenecks” 
in the national defense program. Work 
often jams up because badicakey can’t get 
new tools fast enough. 


To attain peak production, we must set a 
faster pace in the office. And this just 
ean’t be achieved without modern, time 
saving equipment and methods. 


420 LEXINGTON AVENUE 


More than ever, business needs secretaries 
and stenographers trained for Dictaphone 
transcription, able to relieve busy execu- 
tives of petty details and interruptions. 


S business moves ahead at the dizzy pace set 
by National Defense schedules, the use of 
Dictaphones is increasing by leaps and bounds! 
As a result, the demand for Dictaphone-trained 
secretaries grows greater every day. Here’s a 
direct challenge for America’s business educators 
—and an unusual opportunity for them to 
contribute to the National Defense Program. 
The Dictaphone Business Practice Course 
guarantees the equivalent of 50 hours’ actual 
office experience. 


So when you think of new tools for defe.s-r. 
ed Dictaphone in the front rank—ia 
»usiness schools as well as in business firms! 
It’s the modern way to get things done 


Kasier to teach through numerous valuable 
teaching aids, this course awards the recognized 
Certificate of Proficiency upon graduation. 
Furthermore, a unique Employment Qualifica- 
tion Card outlines the graduate’s capabilities, 
personality and grooming to the Personnel Man- 
ager of any of the nationwide network of EKm- 
ployment Offices. maintained free of charge by 
the Dictaphone Corporation. 


Write today for full information. There’s no 


obligation on your part. 


Be sure to visit the Dictaphone Exhibit at the National Education Association 
Convention, Atlantic City. February 22 to 28 inclusive, Booth Nos. D-43-15. 


DICTAPHONE CORPORATION 


EDUCATIONAL DIVISION 


The word DICTAPHONE is the Registered Trade-Mark of Dictaphone Corporation, Makers of Dictating Machines and Accessories to which said Trade-Mark ix Applied. 


NEW YORK CITY 
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ness and vocational education. 


Washington, D. C., 


EDITORIAL COMMENT 


By Herbert A. Tonne 


Universal Vocational Education 


On page 33 of this issue is presented a list of con- 
clusions which Dr. Snedden insists on calling heresies. 
For the most part, these conclusions have, rather, the 
thorough approval of a large body of leaders in busi- 
For example, Dr. Sned- 
den’s first conviction “that all young men and women 
eighteen or more years of age can and should be given 
full-competency vocational training before embarking 
on self-support” is so generally proved in theory at least 
that the statement almost seems trite. Actually it is a 
heresy not to agree with this statement. Yet, the con- 
clusion needs further thought before being blandly 
accepted. Is specific school training necessary for all 
initial jobs? In the field of business, the answer is 
quite definitely no. Excepting in highly specialized 
trade-like occupations, such as stenography and machine 
bookkeeping, the need for specific school training for 


the initial job has not only not been proved, but quite 
well disproved. Department stores quite generally object 
to pre-employment retail training. Employers of gen- 
eral clerical workers (not machine workers) say- 
“Don’t waste your time giving job training; give them 
a good education.” The small storekeeper when asked 
whether special training should be given, responds with 
a vigorous—** Naa.” 

Dr. Snedden assumes that our occupational life has 
become stratified and static. In the field of business 
education this is not true. The vast majority of the 
initial job openings in business require no special job 
training. This is both a difficulty and an advaniage of 
employment in business occupations. The solution for 
the problem of job training for business is not as simple 
as Dr. Snedden would make it. 


Answers That Are Too Easy 


In the past few months, there has been a plethora of 
articles on the need for better business letters as a way 
of improving business and on the use of proper tech- 
nique in getting a job. There is a fundamental truth 
in these articles; nevertheless, the truth may easily be 
exaggerated. 

Friendly, energetic business letters have their place 
but no business can create good will merely by writing 
fine letters. Recently we received one of these superb 
specimens of letter writing. All enthusiastic we went to 
the shop to receive the grand services promised in the 


letter. The materials were not as stated and the service 
Was atrocious. This shop has a specific though limited 
service to render. In exaggerating its offering, the shop 
even has lost the opportunity for rendering its limited 
service. Similarly, clever technique in applying for a 
job will not overcome inability to render services wanted. 

Do not misconstrue this comment into an objection 
to good letters or to intelligent job application; it is a 
suggestion that we keep the emphasis upon these devices 
within the realm of common sense. 


Should High Schools Become Technical Schools? 


Should high schools be turned into technical schools 
to provide complete training for special jobs to meet the 
national emergency? ‘‘No” is the vigorous answer of 
Matching Youth and Jobs just published by the Ameri- 
can Youth Commission of the American Council on 
Education." 


The author, Harold A. Bell, asks rather for classroom 
instruction and shop practice that give the pupil basic 
information and skill in the general field of his chosen 
work. He believes both class vocational instruction and 
shop work should be mainly confined to jobs available 
in the community’s employment area, as most pupils 
limit their employment field to the home region. 


He also stresses the need of counselors in employmen! 
offices as well as in schools. He believes job applicants 
should receive counseling if they need it, regardless of 


$2.00. 
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age, and he deplores the practice of many agencies that 
give counseling only to those less than twenty-one years 
old. 

“Adequate and effective programs of occupational ad- 
justment assure returns in social and material dividends 
that are gratifyingly high,’ Bell says in conclusion. 
type of social program costs so little and vields so much. 
As adventures in human engineering, such programs, 
when properly understood, have the rare virtue of ap- 
pealing to both humanitarianism and self-interest.” 

Here is an encouraging evidence that certain leaders 
in modern education are not going to turn our school 
system upside down to meet a contingent emergency be- 
fore we know what the emergency will be like and what 
its direction will be. The secondary school of the coun- 
try is too important an institution to have the funda- 
mental objective shifted in terms of immediate rather 
than long-distance objectives. 
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Our company took on three of ( 
your graduates — their calcu- 
lating machine experience has 
pushed them ahead fast. : 


We’ve found that promotion comes 
much faster since we put in a prac- 
tical course in machine figuring. 


The pupil who leaves your 
school with a sound training in — clas 
Monroe operation, has an asset : 
that has an immediate and ready & O 
market. They know how to oper- q that 


ate the actual machines that 


they will find in the offices where F —and 


THE MONROE EDUCATOR they will be employed. They also —- 
HELPS STUDENTS have a practical working knowl F__ thin 
TO MORE AND BETTER JOBS edge of business arithmetic. ' ard. 
The Educator is a regular FF ;, 
Monroe Adding-Calculator, 
made for schools, and sold to F note 
schools only at a special low 
price. For full information about 


the Educator and the Monroe 


4 


Office Practice Courses, call your 
local Monroe branch or write to 


our Educational Department. 


tests 


MONROE CALCULATING MACHINE COMPANY, INC. 


Educational Department, ORANGE, NEW JERSEY D Noven 
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CRITICISM, 


COMMENT 


AND CHALLENGE 


by Frederick G. Nichols 


Harvard University, Cambridge, Massachusetts 


Spelling 


It always is gratifying to have one’s 
pet theories concurred in. So I get some 
comfort from a statement by Genevieve 
A. Hayes* to the effect that no sten- 
ographer, or other worker with words, is 
safe who has not formed tie dictionary 
habit. This same competent teacher has 
found that the act of looking up a word, 
if done in the right way and at the point 

*Haye-, Genevieve <A., “New Program for 
Machine Transcription,’ Educational Forum 
(Published by Educational Division, Dictaphone 
Corporation, 750 Graybar Building, New York, 
N. Y.), December, 1940. 


Puzzled 
Why should advanced typewriting 
classes in a “school for graduates” be 
different from similar classes in an “or- 
dinary high school”? Or should they? 
A teacher of the former kind of classes 
says they must be!* 

Of course it all depends on what is 
meant by “advanced typewriting classes.” 
The author referred to goes on to say 
that pupils who can type twenty net words 
a minute for 15 minutes “are fairly well 
equipped to carry on with advanced 
work.” This gives us a clew to the nature 
of the “advanced work” under discussion, 
and deepens our wonder as to wny “ad- 
vanced classes” in any school shouldn't 
handle it. 

From the report on his “advanced 

classes” we find that this teacher did two 
things: (1) worked hard for more net 
words a minute, using conventional meth- 
ods—a “short warm-up” test and a “stand- 
ard 15-minute” test daily; and (2) worked 
equally hard to produce typing ability in 
terms of occupational requirements, us- 
oe instruction materials, 
_ The first objective was achieved if lift- 
mg average copying speed, in terms of 
net words a minute, from 16.25 to 42.05 is 
all that is expected. And it should be 
noted that each student in the group had 
reached at least 20 net words a minute at 
the conclusion of the preceding course— 
the average of 16.25 at the beginning of 
this advanced course being a 3.75 slump 
from the Jowest score made by any mem- 
ber of the group in the elementary course, 
the average for which must have been 
well above 20 since the teacher goes on to 
say that he gets a thrill out of seeing a 
first year student reach “50 net words a 
minute for fifteen minutes.” 

As to the second objective, we are told 
that the advanced classes took the com- 
Prehensive test provided by the Type- 
Writer Educational Research Bureau last 

ay and did “work that was acceptable in 
arrangement and in accuracy.” There is 
in the teacher’s statement one further 
comment on the results of the production 
test: “You see, the emphasis on the speed 
tests helped the pupils to turn out work 
quickly and accurately, and the unit work 


. *C. C. Carver: “Actual Methods and Results 
in Advanced Typewriting,” The Balance Sheet, 


November 1940, 
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of need, tends to fix it in the student’s 
mind. And I add that, if looking it up 
once doesn’t do the trick, a second or 
third time will; in part, because the stu- 
dent will get tired of looking up the same 
word and make the necessary effort to 
fix it in mind. And even if he fails, the 
dictionary habit thus developed will save 
him much grief on account of misspelled 
words. Except for a very few of them, 
the dictionary is a better crutch to lean 
on if necessary than is a spelling book 
full of rules. 


as Usual 
trained them in arrangement and in ac- 
curacy. Success, then, in the ‘jobs’ test, 
was a formality.” 

But | don’t “see.” First, I am told just 
what copying speed was achieved in terms 
of net words a minute, but no such defin- 
ite report appears for the production test. 
The author says it was “acceptable,” but 
just what does that mean? By what stand- 
ard? Classroom? Or office? And there 
was a standard which could have been 
used—the median score based on results 
reported for large numbers of students 
(mostly “ordinary high school’) who 
took the same test. We could have been 
told that the median score of these ad- 
vanced students was so much, and since 
this was up to, or better than, the median 
for many schools it may be regarded as 
“acceptable in arrangement and accuracy.” 

These questions arise as I read this 
article. 

Were this teacher’s production tests 
scored according to instructions in the 
Manual? Were papers with uncorrectible 
errors thrown out, for example? 

Did the writer of the statement omit a 
score for his production test, while giv- 
ing one for his copy tests, because he as- 
sumed that a production test score, if 
given, would not be understood? All 
teachers know what net words a minute 
means, but how many would be able to 
interpret a score of 65.7, the published 
median for the production test used? 
Isn’t it high time that we began to think 
in terms of production scores? To know 
rules for scoring production tests as well 
as we know the “International Rules”? 

Did these students do well on the pro- 
duction test because they had achieved 
40+ net words a minute? Or _ because 
they had devoted about 60 percent of each 
class hour to work on production “units” ? 
How can the conclusion be reached that 
“the ‘jobs’ test was a formality’? Would 
the teacher have us believe that those who 
reach 40 net words a minute can be de- 
pended upon to type “contracts, balance 
sheets, letters, tabulations, etc.” without 
devoting three-fifths of the time to prac- 
tical job training? There is nothing in the 
article to suggest this. Nor has any evi- 
dence to this effect come to me from any 
other source. 

Be it noted that even in the statement 


under review the author of it admits 
that his students saved time on the tabu- 
lation test because they had been trained 
on units “to the judgment-placement stage 
and did not use any time figuring out the 
arrangement of the balance sheet and the 
tabulation.” So, after all, it may have 
been the work on units that counted most 
in the end. 

If these students had not devoted 25 
minutes of every period to copying speed 
tests, would they have reached 40+ net 
words a minute through that much addi- 
tional emphasis on timed production work 
under the same pressure as was exerted 
in connection with conventional speed 
tests? Who has any evidence to show that 
the correct answer is “no”? How natural 
it is to ascribe to their net words a 
minute such typing ability as students 
display at the end of courses! 

Is it any wonder that the “drive for 
power” (net words a minute) led some 
pupils “to grow discouraged”? Or that 
some “needed constant urging and dis- 
ciplining to hold them to the beaten path” 
(the italics are mine)? Finally, the 
teacher says, when it began to seem that 
all was lost, “under the spur of greater 
emphasis still on speed and accuracy, 
(copying) the class finally broke through 
into the higher level that had been set 
as a goal from the beginning.” (40 net 
words a minute). Note that it was not 
speed in doing jobs that was the goal. 
That was taken for granted. A test for 
it was a mere “formality.” All that 
mattered was a spurt copying speed of 40 
net words a minute. Not high enough to 
satisfy many teachers of advanced type- 
writing. No higher than probably a ma- 
jority of eligible elementary typewriting 
students reach in “ordinary high schools.” 

Not one numerical score in the run- 
ning copy of this article, or in the three 
“trimester” score tables, is the result of a 
test of ability to do typing jobs. The 
familiar words “acceptable” and “accur- 
acy” are relied upon for this part of the 
testing that was done. “How were pupils 
to be graded” is a question that had to be 
answered at the outset in this “advanced” 
course which was to be based upon copy- 
ing speed drill and instruction and prac- 
tice on typical office production “units.” 
Now one naturally would expect that the 
final grade would be a composite of a 
copying score and a_ production score, 
even if the latter (which is what matters 
to the employer) could not be made the 
ultimate criterion for judging a pupil’s 
accomplishment. But not so; the final 
grade is based on the number of “units” 
completed during each trimester (re- 
gardless of time taken to complete them 
and with no timed test score at the end) 
and some “points” added for final score 
on a copying speed test. Again, one won- 
ders why copying speed achievement and 
production typing ability must be con- 
sidered separately? If reasonably high 
copying speed indicates all-around typing 
ability, why bother to test for skill on 
practical jobs? If a student can turn out 
an adequate amount of acceptable typing 
jobs in two hours, why bother about his 
net copying speed for 10 or 15 minutes? 

I am curious about some students men- 
tioned in the article who “did not make 
the required rate of forty words a min- 
ute,” but who were promoted neverthe- 
less because “they had done excellent 
work on the units, they were usually ac- 
curate, and they had worked too faith- 
fully’ to receive unsatisfactory grades. 
Which counted more, their faithfulness or 
their excellent work on practical typing 
jobs? Why on earth shouldn’t a student 

(Continued on page 26) 
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Burroughs 


OFFICE MACHINES 
ARE PREFERRED FOR 
CLASSROOM TRAINING 


It is logical that schools select Burroughs 
adding machines, calculators, accounting 
machines and other figuring equipment for 
the classroom, because graduates will find 
Burroughs office machines in most business 
offices. Therefore, training and experience in 
operating Burroughs make it easier for stu- 
dents to obtain better jobs and progress faster. 


‘Yo aid schools in pianning business courses, 


BURROUGHS OFFICE 


Burroughs makes available information ac- 
quired during more than 50 years’ experience 
in meeting the figuring and accounting require- 
ments of every kind of business —all with- 
out charge or obligation. For full particulars, 
phone your local Burroughs office, or write to 
the Burroughs Educational Division at Detroit. 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY 
6091 Second Avenue, Detroit, Michigan 


rroughs 


DOES THE WORK IN LESS TIME—WITH LESS EFFORT—AT LESS COST 


MACHINES PREDOMINATE 
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) The Contribution of Business Education 
to General Education 


4 


EFORE it is possible to outline 
B any contributions which business 
education may make to general edu- 
cation, it is necessary to define terms. 
For the purpose of this report busi- 
ness can be defined as that scheme of 
economic organization which, in a 
free enterprise system, is entrusted 
with the important task of utilizing 
social resources to supply society 
with whatever society wants. A busi- 
ness system is not of concern to busi- 
ness men alone, for everyone is af- 
fected by it every day of his life. If 
the purpose of education is to encour- 
age the “mastery of such knowledge, 
the acquisition of such attitudes, and 
the development of such habits as 
make a socially desirable way of liv- 
ing likely to be followed by the learn- 
er,” a study of the business system is 
certainly a component of any ade- 
quate educational program. Since the 
economic aspects of life have become 
so complex and far-flung it is neces- 
sary that much of the child’s time in 
school be devoted to developing an 
understanding and appreciation of 
the many involved ramifications of 
our modern business system. It is 
the inalienable right of every boy and 
girl to be allowed to look beneath the 
surface of the vast modern business 
system and really see the underlying 
forces and relationships at work sup- 
plying his needs. 

In actual school situations this 
would be accomplished by a program 
of basic business education including 
such subjects as elementary business 
training, economic geography, prin- 
ciples of record-keeping, business 
law, marketing, and business eco- 
nomics. Elementary business train- 
ing is a ninth grade course, the ob- 
ject of which is to give the students 
some basic generalizations concern- 
ing those intangible organizing de- 
vices upon which a free enterprise 
society is based. Private property, 
freedom of contract, competition, 
and individual initiative are cases in 
point. The student is also given the 
more fundamental concepts of spe- 
calization, productivity, conserva- 
tion of natural resources, the nature 
of the price system, the working of 
the distributive system, purchasing 
power, budgeting, and some of the 
personal utility types of information. 
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The elementary business course is 
the foundation upon which the suc- 
ceeding basic business courses are 
founded. Economic geography 
concerned primarily with the eco- 
nomics of place—world trade, geo- 
graphic specialization, the products 
of commerce and industry, and man 
and his environment. The purpose 
of elementary bookkeeping is to give 


Editorial Note: This report of the 
curriculum commission of the Na- 
tional Council for Business Educa- 
tion represents the points of view 
accepted unanimously in principle 
by a committee composed of H. G. 
Shields, Chairman, University of 
Chicago; E. A, Zelliot, Des Moines 
Public Schools, lowa; and Charles 
W. Hamilton, State Department of 
Public Instruction, Trenton, New 
Jersey. The report does not repre- 
sent the official view of the Coun- 
cil. It is in large measure derived 
from twenty-eight responses re- 
ceived from various business edu- 
cators throughout the United 
States. 

The composite statement was 
prepared by Harold Leith under 
the guidance of Chairman Shields. 

The committee would welcome 
the reaction of readers of this ar- 
ticle for use in the Forum Section 
of The Journal. 


the student an awareness of the rela- 
tionship between income and outgo. 
He should think of himself as a little 
business enterprise and manage his 
own personal monetary affairs ac- 
cordingly. the bookkeep- 
ing course should give the student an 
understanding of the relationships 
within the entity and the relation- 
ships of the entity with other busi- 
ness organizations. The object of 
business law is not to transform sec- 
ondary-school students into embryo 
lawyers, but rather to let them see 
the relationships existing among 
government, business, and the indi- 
vidual. The person under- 
stands these relationships is not only 
able to deal fairly with other indi- 
viduals but is also able to better 
adjust himself to his social environ- 
ment. The secondary-school course 


in marketing should not be confused 
with a collegiate marketing course. 
The purpose is to give the student 
some conception of the marketing 
structure and its functions—how we 
get the goods and services that we 
need. The objective of the senior 
business course (sometimes called 
business economics, senior business 
training, consumer economics, or 
business economic problems) is to 
summarize and elaborate upon the 
preceding basic business courses. 

As a result of the basic business 
education program the student 
should be in a better position to inter- 
pret current economic problems; he 
should be a better consumer of eco- 
nomic goods and services; he should 
have a desire to improve our present 
economic life. This training in bus- 
iness relationships is one of the pur- 
poses of business education. 

The other purpose of business 
education is to give vocational train- 
ing to those who not only desire to 
gain entrance into business employ- 
ment by means ot an occupational 
business skill but also have the apti- 
tude and ability to profit from such 
training. This involves the technical 
vocational subjects, such as_ short- 
hand, typewriting, advanced book- 
keeping, merchandising and selling, 
office machines and clerical practices. 
The only objective of these courses 
is to give actual job training which 
will enable the student to get and 
hold a job in the business world. 
However, this report is not concerned 
with the contributions of each busi- 
ness subject per se, but with the con- 
tributions of the field as a whole. 

Since business education is not 
merely an adjunct to, but an integral 
component of general education, it 
should be noted wherein business edu- 
cation contributes to the objectives 
of general education. 


The Objective of Self-Realization 


Here we are concerned with the 
individual. Self-realization becomes 
apparent and significant as the stu- 
dent gains a mastery of the skills 
which are taught in the business 
classes and which are essential to 
successful business activity. In the 
process of acquiring these skills, the 
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student also acquires useful menfal 
tools which will be of service to him 
no matter what his line of activity. 
These tools are particularly those of 
fundamental arithmetic procedures 
and of clear, decisive written or 
spoken language. Business educa- 
tion aids the individual in developing 
time-saving and objective methods 
of performing mental tasks. Many 
of the business subjects are essential- 
ly practical. The result is that chil- 
dren who have failed to master prop- 
erly the fundamental tools of learn- 
ing when taught apart from use, now 
achieve a high degree of mastery in 
connection with their practical ap- 
plication to vocational situations. 
Procedures for gathering, summar- 
izing, presenting, analyzing, and in- 
terpreting data; proper methods of 
recognition and solution of prob- 
lems; and the ability to recognize 
pertinent information, while discard- 
ing that which is irrelevant, help a 
great deal in preparing the individual 
to be of service to himself. 

He is further enabled, through his 
business training, to use his creative 
ability in adapting himself quickly to 
his environment and to make adjust- 
ments to the inevitable changes of a 
modern economic world. 


The Objective of Human 
Relationship 

This phase is concerned with the 
more intimate relationships of the 
individual with his friends, the mem- 
bers of his family, and his immediate 
neighbors. These relationships be- 
come meaningful and significant to 
the extent that the student has op- 
portunities to participate in class ac- 
tivities which are organized on a 
business-like basis and where groups 
of students work together as they 
seek the answers to their common 
problems. Desirable attitudes of co- 
operation with his fellow workers, 
honesty in his undertakings, re- 
sponsibility for his tasks, prompt- 
ness, courtesy, understanding, toler- 
ance, and the willingness to perform 
his duties to the best of his ability— 
all these are encouraged and devel- 
oped during the business education 
program. 

The most significant contribution 
of business education to an enriched 
home life is made in its consideration 
of the family income. Doubtless 
many disrupted families can trace the 
beginning of their trouble back to fi- 
nancial mismanagement. A whole- 
some respect for the sources of in- 
come and accurate information con- 
cerning its expenditure is almost a 
fetish of the business department. 
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No competent business man would 
attempt to manage his enterprise 
without adequate accounting records. 
The family, too, needs to know 
where its income goes and why. A 
spirit of cooperation and mutual sac- 
rifice is inculcated when the family, 
as a group, sits down to plan the 
family budget. 


The Objective of Economic 


Efficiency 
It is in the area of economic ef- 
ficiency that business education 


makes its most marked contribution. 
One of the finest services the busi- 
ness teacher can render is to make 
the students aware that the doctrine 
of personal efficiency is vital both to 
themselves and society. A survey of 
the field of business makes a more in- 
telligent choice of occupation pos- 
sible and thereby contributes to the 
function of guidance. Success, hap- 
piness, and advancement are found- 
ed largely upon a broad occupational 
knowledge which makes for voca- 
tional understanding and _ efficiency. 
If the student finds his choice of vo- 
cation in one of the fields of busi- 
ness, and if he has the personal qual- 
ifications necessary to fill an initial 
job and assure him a fair chance for 
advancement, he is given vocational 
training which will enable him to 
compete with others in his chosen 
field at the going market rates. 

Since each person regardless of 
occupation or financial condition has 
business activities to perform, busi- 
ness education provides training in 
those business activities in which all 
persons engage. Earning power has 
decreased value for the person who 
cannot use wisely the goods and 
services provided by the business sys- 
tem. Each person has need for 
enough business training to insure 
wise consumption policies including 
(1) discrimination in choosing goods 
and services; (2) judgment in re- 
sisting extravagant claims of adver- 
tising and shoddy merchandise; and 
(3) money management, its safety, 
its investment, and its proper ex- 
penditure. Since many of the prob- 
lems of the consumer are created by 
business itself, the business depart- 
ment is the logical vehicle through 
which consumer problems are best 
presented. There are those who 
contend that business education can- 
not do this because of its selfish in- 
dividualistic point of view. Is not 
everyone primarily interested in him- 
self? Why, then, cannot this self- 
interest be utilized as a strong moti- 
vating force to induce the student to 
take an active interest in economic 


affairs? Business practices and eco- 
nomic conditions, good and bad, 
fect him personally. 


The Objective of Civic 
Responsibility 

Closely associated with the study 
of wise spending is the concept of 
economic voting—the realization that 
every dollar spent is in reality « vote 
for some kind of an economic condi- 
tion.~ A dollar spent for swe -shop 
produced goods is a vote for -weat- 
shop conditions. It is imposs) to 
be a good citizen politically \ thout 
being a good citizen economic: 

The very survival of a dem: cratic 
system depends upon an enlig! ‘ened, 
well-informed citizenry, capa 
understanding and evaluatin: the 


business and economic aspe ts of 
government. Citizens must nder- 
stand the functions of money « id the 
results of governmental mone _ pol- 


icies, budgets, and indebtedn: ss, to 
the extent that they will be «dle to 
steer their governments, ne ional, 
state, and local, clear of ec: nomic 
panaceas and nostrums. [Educators 
should not discuss inflation se, 
but rather they may point ou: how 
one’s pay check will dwindle under a 
cheap money spree. A_ knowledge 
of business will further aid the citi- 
zen in discerning whether govern- 
ments are being managed in accord- 
ance with efficient business practice. 

A good citizen realizes that rights 
can not exist without corresponding 
obligations; business education en- 
deavors to foster an active participa- 
tion in civic and governmental af- 
fairs by showing the citizen how 
these conditions affect him as an in- 
dividual. Neither does the good cit- 
izen merely attempt to maintain the 
status quo, but attempts to pass on 
to his children a better economic and 
political order than the one he found. 

Thus it may be concluded (1) that 
the woeful ignorance of the rank and 
file of people with regard to business 
activities can be substantially mit 
gated by a thorough and extensive 
training in the basic business  sub- 
jects; (2) that for every objective of 
general education there is some phase 
of business education that can sub- 
stantially contribute to its realize 
tion; (3) that business education 1s 
in a particularly strategic position to 
do this because of its ability to utilize 
the individualistic point of view 
toward developing a social outlook 
on the part of the learner; and, (4) 
that business education is a definite 
aid in the adjustment between school 
and life. 
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USINESS constantly surveys its 


markets. It sends its emissaries 
into the cities and through the coun- 
try to root out the buyers’ wants. It 
notes the daily changes in society, its 
fingers tense to catch the slightest 
changes in the pulse-beat of social 
life. The combined information 
garnered from its many tributaries is 
assimilated, and, on the basis of the 
knowledge gained, business proceeds 
to mold its newest efforts. 

Similar techniques must be utilized 
by the school if it is to sell its prod- 
uct to society. For society is its 
market. It must be cognizant of the 
many forces changing the social point 
of view. It must train its students to 
be functioning parts in a changing 
world. 

Business education is concerned 
primarily with the preparation of its 
student to face the processes of busi- 
ness. It must train its members in 
those principles, those fundamental 
knowledges which the business man 
has found essential for his continued 
life. Its point of view, while on the 
students, must, at the same time, be 
directed toward the new forces which 
will determine in part the ultimate 
success of these very students. 
Schooling is an interlude in the life 
of man, an interlude that must be 
given purpose if it is to be of value. 
The yeast must be right for the cake 
to bake. It is from the business man 


that the formula of the yeast must 
be had. 


Business Men Not a Class 


Business men have a tendency to 
consider their own pet peeves When 
asked to express their opinions and 
criticisms of business problems. Each 
one, no doubt, thinks in terms of his 
own particular problems rather than 
those problems which are funda- 
mental to business in general. 

Nevertheless, there are certain 
definite principles which apply to 
business throughout. These are the 
specifics to which all business must 
adhere in order to survive. In like 
manner, there are certain general re- 
quirements universally demanded of 
the applicant for employment. The 
schools must set up these require- 
ments as their objectives if they 
Would produce an individual fitted to 
the demands of employment. What 
are these needs which business and 
business men claim are the province 
of the schools to teach? 
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Filling the Customer's Orders 


by Harold Ruby 


Senior High School 
Miami Beach, Florida 


“The day of apprenticeship train- 
ing in business has passed. Busi- 
ness education courses must be of 
such value as to provide to those 
completing the work a background 
equal in value to that which would 
have been obtained througn an 
apprentice training within the con- 


fines of business.” 


Before a man can sell his prod- 
uct he must sell himself. He must 
sell, first, his personality, and then, 
having sold himself, follow up his 
advantage with the product that will 
best meet the customer’s particular 
needs. This is a basic selling maxim, 
a sound business procedure, which 
the school, unfortunately, does not 
seem to have discovered. 


- 
- 
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“The right personality cleaves through the 
crowds of job-applicants.”’ 


Personality is not usually taught 
in the school. Business men cry in 
the wilderness for this type of train- 
ing, but the school pays little atten- 
tion. The school has set up cur- 
ricula which train in those skills and 
knowledges that are easily measur- 
able. Qualities of character, atti- 
tudes, behavior patterns, social forms, 
and other types of personality train- 
ing, not easily measured, have not 
been emphasized, the school depend- 


ing on these qualities being learned 
as a concomitant value developed by 
the training in the measurables. 

In these days of economic depres- 
sion, personality is of greater im- 


portance than ever before. Oppor- 
tunity for employment has fallen to 
the level where the numbers seeking 
work far exceed the jobs available. 
Experienced hands vie with the in- 
experienced for each position that 
needs filling. Winnowing by the em- 
ployer has become much sharper. 
Only the most fit survive this elimi- 
nation process in the struggle for em- 
ployment. The right personality 
cleaves through the crowds of appli- 
cants milling around for the job at 
hand. 


Business Recognizes Need for 
Good Personality 


Personality does more than aid in 
getting a job. It is as valuable to its 
owner in staying on and advancing 
in a job as in getting one. Lack of 
personality is probably the biggest 
force militating against the employed 
individual who is on the verge of los- 
ing his position, and was one of the 
prime causes why those now unem- 
ployed lost their jobs. <A_ recent 
study of four thousand persons un- 
employed showed that only ten per 
cent lost out because of deficiency in 
skill, while ninety per cent lost out 
because of deficiency in character or 
personality traits. 

If the personality is right, the next 
important factor in job-getting is an 
ability to handle business problems. 
Two faculties are needed for this— 
the individual must be expert in the 
use of the fundamental processes and 
he must be adaptable to changing 
situations. Surprisingly enough, 
business men are not especially in- 
terested in their employees’ profi- 
ciency in any specific skill. It is 
more important that the other re- 
quirements be met satisfactorily. 


Training in the Fundamentals 


Education has meant, from time 
immemorial, training in the three R’s. 
Nevertheless, many of the students 
in the business education courses of 
the secondary school lack a compre- 
hensive knowledge of these funda- 
mentals. Their writing is slovenly 
and barely legible; their knowledge 
of the basic arithmetic processes is 
meagre; their ability to read is lim- 
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ited in many cases to an aptitude 
for a rapid reading of words with 
little comprehension of the material 
being read. They cannot speak be- 
fore a group understandably or ra- 
tionally. 

The secondary school has done 
little to correct these faults. They 
seem to operate under the philosophy 
that this training should be the work 
of the elementary school, that they 
have their own little niches of train- 
ing which they must fill. As a re- 
sult, they have gone their way be- 
moaning the poor training of their 
students but making little effort to 
correct them. They continue with 
their own appointed work in the hope 
that the faults will correct them- 
selves through the new studies that 
the student undertakes. 

Business men have found that this 
hope has been doomed to failure. 
They complain that the boy or girl 
coming into business is badly deficient 
in an ability to use these fundamental 
processes effectively. Business pro- 
cedure in the main is made up of the 
usage of reading, writing, and simple 
arithmetic fundamentals. As a con- 
sequence of their inability in this 
area, those seeking employment find 
that they can neither get a position 
nor hold it if they do get one. Cecil 
B. Atwater voices the business man’s 
complaint by stating that business 
educators would do much better if 
they offered the students fewer so- 
called commercial subjects and gave 
a better general training in English, 
spelling, penmanship, and mathe- 
matics. 

As a result of our growing civiliza- 
tion, constant changes are taking 
place in business. The youth leav- 
ing the school must be trained to meet 
these changes. He must be able to 
fit himself into whatever type of em- 
ployment is available at the particu- 
lar moment. To do this, he must 
have the basic background which will 
allow him to meet a new situation, 
analyze it into its component parts, 
make appropriate conclusions as to 
how the situation should be solved. 


Understanding of Business 
Fundamentals Needed 


The school must provide the back- 
ground by emphasizing, in their pro- 
gram of study, the basic principles 
which underlie all business endeavor. 
The student must be made aware of 
the forces which direct and influ- 
ence business activities. He must 
know the principles and think of them 
rationally and logically. The school 
must train the student to be more 
than a mere repository of additional 
information. These principles must 
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be taught by methods which en- 
gender in the student an ability to 
think through a situation and reach 
a satisfactory conclusion. Basic 
principles without a developed proc- 
ess of clear thinking are worthless. 
The one depends upon the other for 
its effectiveness. The one should be 
taught so as to produce the other. 

The day of apprenticeship training 
in business has passed. The busi- 
ness education courses must be of 
such value as to provide to those com- 
pleting the work a background equal 
in value to that which would have 
been obtained through an apprentice 
training within the confines of busi- 
ness. Until that is accomplished, 
business education will not be 
effective. 


Business men, then, demand these 
outcomes from business education: 

1. Develop the personality of 
your students so that they can fit 
into business situations. 

2. Train for the mastery of 
the fundamentals their 
usage. 

3. Develop a knowledge of 
basie business principles and the 
logical reasoning that must vo 
with it. 

4. Leave specific skills for the 
last. While they are valualile 
adjuncts, they are not essent il. 
Business men are the customers 

who purchase the products that ‘vusi- 
ness education has to sell.  ‘iood 
business sense demands that the | :tter 
fill the requirements of its ms rket. 


SPEECH SLANTS. 


1S A MEDICAL 
EXAMINATION OF A DEAD 
Bopy. AN INQUEST 1S AN 

OFFICIAL INQUIRY. 


This popular series of cartoons is printed with the permission of Woodbury College, 
Los Angeles, California. They have been prepared by Domingo Pena, Woodbury College 
art student, in collaboration with Professor H. Phelps Gates, director of the Woodbury 
College journalism department, and have as their purpose the correction of common 


English errors. 


“MORE PERFECT,” 


AN ERROR 


Pena 


/ 


tae PREAMBLE or 


THE CONSTITUTION CONTAINS 
THE WORDS, 


ENGLISH. WASN'T HIS 
DEATH 
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Indices to Mastery in Business 
Courses, Part 1 


HEREVER a democratic phil- 
osophy of education is in vogue 
it becomes necessary that the curricu- 
lum of the school be set up so as to 
meet the needs, interests and apti- 
tudes of the greatest number of stu- 
dents possible. Students of all grades 
of mental and physical ability and 
from all types of homes are sent to 
the school and must be taken care of. 
Commercial education never has 
been and is not now an exception 
to that rule. Commercial teachers 
and administrators are constantly be- 
set by problems incidental to suiting 
business courses to the type of stu- 
dent they must serve and to assigning 
students to the courses in which they 
are most likely to be successful. 


Prognosis a Key Problem in 
Business Education 


The problem of steering commer- 
cial people into the right courses is a 
real one and one very far from so- 
lution. Most of our roster guid- 
ance work has been by rule of thumb 
or influenced by preconceived notions 
which are sadly inadequate to the job 
at hand. And, quite often, nothing 
more is consulted than the desires of 
proud fathers and mothers who seem 
to be in a constant state of euphoria 
where the ability of their darlings is 
concerned. Even consistent failure in 
bookkeeping courses will not convince 
them that their son or daughter is 
not fitted for the profession of ac- 
counting. No matter how often little 
Nellie lunks shorthand, Mother still 
thinks she will make a wonderful 
secretary to some big business man. 
Well, maybe she will, but she will 
certainly have to use something other 
than her stenographic ability to get 
the job. 

In an attempt to discover what in- 
dices could be used to predict success 
in business subjects with some degree 
of accuracy I have administered a 
series of tests in the Upper Darby 
Senior High School and correlated 
them with various commercial sub- 
jects. In this project a total of ap- 
proximately three hundred twenty- 
five students was involved. 


Minnesota Clerical Test 


The first standardized test I used 
was the Minnesota Vocational Test 
for Clerical Workers by Dorothy M. 
Andrew and Donald G. Paterson. 
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by Fred G. Forsgard 


Senior High School 
Upper Darby, Pennsylvania 


This test was developed for the spe- 
cific purpose of predicting success in 
clerical work of all kinds and many 
studies have shown, according to the 
authors, that it is useful as an in- 
strument in the prognosis of achieve- 
ment in shorthand, typewriting and 
bookkeeping. 

The test is made up in two parts, 
the first part a number checking test 
and the second part a name checking 
test. The number checking portion 
of the test consists of two hundred 
items, each of which is made up of a 
pair of numbers ranged side by side 
with an underlined space between 
them. If the two numbers are exactly 
the same the student is instructed to 
write a check mark on the line; if 
they are different he is instructed to 
make no mark on that line. The name 
checking portion of the test consists 
of two hundred items made up of 
pairs of names written side by side 
in the same manner as the numbers. 
The student, as in the numbers test, 
checks the items in which the two 
names in the pair are exactly alike. 

In both the number and the name 
comparison tests the score is se- 
cured by counting the number of 
items attempted and subtracting twice 
the number of items wrong. This 
scoring method yields the R-W_ for- 
mula which corrects for chance, care- 
lessness or inaccuracy, and the high- 
est possible score in each test is two 
hundred. 


An English Classification Test 


To secure a measure of English 
ability I used the Minneapolis Eng- 
lish Classification Test, Form A, by 
R. B. and R. C. Hackman. This test 
was first devised for use in the adult 
education classes in the Minneapolis 
Public Schools and represents an at- 
tempt to find out how well the stu- 
dent knows English grammar and 
usage. It consists of forty-four 
English sentences in front of each of 
which is a square. The student is 
instructed to read each sentence care- 
fully and decide whether it is cor- 
rect as it stands. If it is correct he is 
to put a plus sign in the square in 
front of the sentence, and if it is 
incorrect he is to write a zero in the 
square. Then he is to cross out the 


incorrect word or words and write 
the correct word or words on a line 
just below the sentence, being careful 
not to change the meaning of the 
sentence. 

The test is graded by means of two 
scores, a recognition score and a 
usage score. The recognition score 
is secured by checking the plus and 
zero marks in the squares and sub- 
tracting the number wrong from the 
number correct. The highest possi- 
ble score on this portion of the test 
is forty-four. Then the words or 
phrases written on the lines are 
checked and counted, the maximum 
score being forty-five, one of the sen- 
tences having two words incorrect. 
The usage score consists of the num- 
ber of words or phrases correctly 
written on the lines, correcting for 
chance not being necessary. 


Intelligence Tests Used in Study 


The intelligence quotients of the 
students being studied were secured 
from the records of the school psy- 
chologist of the Upper Darby High 
School. The Otis tests were used 
in all cases, but different tests were 
used for different classes. 

The senior class, measured in this 
study for ability in filing and calcu- 
lating machines, received the Otis 
Self-Administering Tests of Mental 
Ability, Higher Examination, Form 
A. This test is devised so that there 
are seventy-five items in all, answered 
by the subject in thirty minutes. It is 
self-administering in that very little 
instruction is necessary by the admin- 
istrator, the students reading the di- 
rections themselves and beginning the 
test at a given signal. The I. Q. 
secured on the Otis test is the Otis 
I. Q. which is somewhat less vari- 
able, that is nearer to one hundred 
than that secured by the Binet tests. 
The Otis I. Q. is secured by adding 
the Otis score to one hundred and 
then subtracting the score which is 
the norm for the chronological age 
of the student taking the test. 

For the eleventh grade, measured 
in this study for shorthand and type- 
writing, the Otis Quick-Scoring Test 
of Mental Ability, Gamma Test, 
Form AM, was used. This test con- 
sists of eighty items including ques- 
tions on vocabulary, arithmetic. reas- 
oning, etc. The I. Q. is the Gamma 
I. Q. and is secured by finding the 
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norm for the pupil’s age from a pres 
pared table, finding the deviation of 
score by finding the amount by which 
the pupil’s score exceeds or falls be- 
low the norm for his age, and adding 
this deviation to or subtracting it 
from one hundred. As in the self-ad- 
ministering test this I. Q. is somewhat 
less variable than the ordinary I. Q. 

The tenth grade students, meas- 
ured in this study for ability in 
bookkeeping, were given the Otis 
Quick-Scoring Mental Ability Tests, 
Beta Test, Form B. This test is de- 
vised for grades four to nine and 
was given to these students when they 
were in the ninth grade. 

These tests are self-administering 
in that they require a minimum of 
instruction from the administrator, 
the students marking the answers in 
circles ranged on strips beside the 
pages containing the questions. There 
are eighty items, including questions 
in vocabulary, arithmetic and reason- 
ing ability. The I. Q. found is the 
Beta I. Q., secured by subtracting 
the norm of a given pupil’s chrono- 
logical age from his score or, in 
other words, finding the amount the 
pupil’s score exceeds or falls below 
the norm. This deviation is then 
added to (or subtracted from) one 
hundred to find the Beta I. Q. 

These prognostic tests, with the 
exception of the Otis tests, were ad- 
ministered to the students during the 
first semester, and at the end or near 
the end of the semester I gave ob- 
jective tests in the various commer- 
cial subjects to determine the rela- 
tionships. This was true in all cases 
except in filing and calculating ma- 
chines. The filing and calculating 
machine tests, three in number, I[ 
gave during six weeks courses in fil- 
ing and calculating machines. 

To measure ability in filing I gave 
one test in card filing, one in alpha- 
betic correspondence filing and one 
in numerical correspondence filing. 
East test consisted of finding twenty- 
five items of correspondence or cards, 
using the Library Bureau miniature 
filing sets. The students were timed 
for the filing operations, ten seconds 
being allowed for each piece. Then 
four percent was deducted from one 
hundred percent for each piece or 
card which was omitted or incorrect. 
The three tests were given at two 
week intervals, and after they had 
all been given and scored I took the 
average of the three scores as the 
final filing score. 


Correlation Between Prognostic 
Tests and Filing 


Table I shows the relationship be- 
tween the various prognostic tests 
and the filing scores. 
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In the first column of the table, I 
have listed the number of individuals 
taking both the prognostic test and 
the three filing tests, in the second 
column the average of the prognostic 
scores in each case, in the third col- 
umn the average of the filing scores, 
and in the fourth column the cor- 
relation coefficient between the prog- 
nostic test and the filing score. 

To secure the correlation coefficient 
I used the Pearson Product-Moment 
method of computation by means of 
the deviation from the average scores. 
The plus or minus following the co- 
efficient indicates the probable error. 

A fairly general agreement among 
workers with tests seems to be, ac- 
cording to William L. Schaaf, that 
a correlation coefficient between .00 
and plus or minus .20 indicates indif- 
ferent or negligible correlation ; from 
plus or minus .20 to plus or minus 
.40 indicates low correlation, present 
but slight; from plus or minus .40 to 
plus or minus .70 indicates substan- 
tial or marked relationship ; and from 
plus or minus .70 to plus or minus 
1.00 denotes high relation. When two 


lationship between the name checking 
portion and filing. There is hardly 
enough relationship in either case to 
warrant the use of this test to predict 
filing ability. The Otis I. Q. shows 
a marked relationship with filing, a 
relationship very similar that 
shown between I. Q. and schoo! suc- 
cess in general. The English recog- 
nition score shows a marked rela- 
tionship to filing and the usage score 
one that is present but slight. 


The Calculating Machines Course 


The calculating machines course 
consists of six weeks’ training on 
Burroughs or Monroe calcu ating 
machines. The first two weeks are 
devoted to the four fundament: | op- 
erations and a test is given to :ieas- 
ure proficiency, which test yic ds a 
percentage score. The secon: two 
weeks is spent by the students « f the 
Burroughs Calculator in secur ng a 
fair degree of skill in touch © pera- 
tion and a test requiring the ad: ition 
of twenty-one two-digit item: per 
minute is given at the end. The same 
time is spent by the students «{ the 


Table | 
RELATION BETWEEN PROGNOSTIC TESTS AND FILING 
No. of Prog. Test Filing 
Cases Average Average Correlation _ 
43 116 89 —.0181 + .1526 
43 108 89 +2477 + =.0965 
English—Recognition .............. 38 14 89 4563 + .0867 
38 24 89 3252 + .098 
Table II 


RELATION BETWEEN PROGNOSTIC TESTS AND CALCULATING MACHINE SCORES 


No. of 


Prog. Test Cal. Mach. 


Cases Average Average Correlation 
38 108 81 «2151 + .1044 
English—Recognition ............. 36 14 81 0638 + .1120 
36 24 81 .0582 + .1120 
things being measured vary together Monroe calculating machine — in 


exactly the same we would have a 
perfect correlation or 1.00. However, 
this schedule represents a tentative 
correlation which is only true gen- 
erally. The administrator should al- 
ways take into account the number of 
cases, the type of test and the prob- 
able error. 

The filing tests in this case were 
performance tests and as objective as 
a test of that kind could be. The 
number of cases is small but the 
group is unselected with regard to 
filing ability or with regard to the 
particular types of ability indicated 
in the prognostic tests. 


Lack of Evidence of Useful 
Correlation 


The table indicates that there is a 
negligible relation between the num- 
ber checking part of the Minnesota 


test and filing, and only a slight re- } 


learning special uses of the machine, 
including addition, subtraction, cross- 
footing, double addition, discount and 
interest. The percentage grade here 
is determined on the basis of the ex- 
ercises only, no test being given. The 
third six-week period is spent in ex- 
tending bills and a test is given on 
both machines in billing to secure the 
percentage score for this period. Then 
the average of the scores of the 
three two-week periods is taken to 
secure the calculating machine score. 

An examination of Table II, show- 
ing the relation between the prognos- 
tic tests used and the calculating ma- 
chines scores, indicates that in all 
cases except that of the name com- 
parison portion of the Minnesota 
test there is a negligible correlation 
either positive or negative. In the 
case of this test the relationship 1s 


. low but positive and present. 


(To be concluded next month) 
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An Office Practice Course Using 
Minimum Equipment 


ARLOW was a good student; in 

fact, he was one of those stu- 
dents we often wish for but seldom 
get. He wrote legible shorthand 
notes, typed well, and his transcripts 
were acceptable both as to speed and 
quality, but when Harlow went on 
his first job, he lacked something. 
He could not do the work and he 
did not seem to be able to adapt 
himself to the routine of the business 
ofice. In other words, Harlow 
lacked job intelligence. 

A survey of other recent junior 
course graduates revealed similar 
situations. A study of the back- 
ground of these students showed 
that many came from rural homes, 
went to small high schools, and had 
no opportunity to become acquainted 
with the business set-up, conse- 
quently, they knew almost nothing 
about the practical activities of a 
business office. Such findings con- 


vinced the administration of the need 
for an office practice laboratory. 


te 


Students at High Point College Learning the Use and Operation of 


Our inventory of the business 
equipment available in the college 
offices revealed the following: 

2 Dictating Machines 

1 Record Shaving Machine 
1 Stencil Duplicator 

2 Adding Machines 
Miniature Filing Sets 

The administration consented to 
allow us to purchase five calculating 
machines of various makes and a 
gelatin duplicator. 


FEBRUARY, 1941 


by E. Barton Dulac 
and 


Alda T. Berry 


High Point College 
High Point, North Carolina 


We had thirty students who were 
ready io take our course. In order 
to combine theory with practice, we 
decided upon one hour of lecture and 
two hours of laboratory a, week for 
a half year. 

The discussions in the lecture 
periods were based on a well-known 
office practice text and on assigned 
reference work in the library. Stu- 
dents were required to compile a 
handbook of practical suggestions 
for future job use. An earnest ef- 
fort was made to keep the work on a 
practical and helpful basis and to 
tie it in with the exercises done in 
the laboratory periods. 


Rotation Plan Utilized 


Because of minimum equipment, a 
battery rotation plan was used dur- 
ing the laboratory periods. The stu- 
dents were divided into three groups 
of seven each and one group of nine. 
We did this because we had seven 
business machines and felt that if 
we had nine in our last group to use 
them, we could either borrow or rent 
machines for a short time if all the 


students in this group continued in 
the class. 

To further complicate our plans, 
we found that we had seven boys to 
take the course who had not elected 
shorthand and this fact would unset 
any ideas we might have about a 
transcription unit. To remedy this 
situation, we put all these boys in one 
section and decided to give them 
clerical practice of a semi-vocational 
nature. 

When we finally set up a rotation 
group chart it was somewhat as fol- 
lows: 


Rotation Ist 2nd 3rd 4th 
Group Month Month Month Month 
1 B D 
2 B c A D 
3 ay D B A 
4 D A Cc B 


* A—-duplicating machines and typewriter proj- 
ects; B—adding and calculating machines; C— 
transcription from shorthand notes and machine 
records; (C’—advanced clerical practice; D— 
filing. 


We arranged our groups around 
section “D” because we felt that our 


Adding and Calculating Machines and Machine Transcription. 


students could take their time in 
filing by working outside the regular 
laboratory periods. Thus, they would 
not impede the progress of the others 
by holding up a machine too long. 
We felt that the other groups for 
this section were arranged in order 
of increasing difficulty. 


A Special Clerical Group 
We placed clerical students in 
group C’. They were given a series 
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of eleven projects having to do with 
the duties of the stock clerk, the mail 
clerk, the shipping clerk, the cashier, 
the billing clerk, etc. (Some of these 
jobs were compiled from textbooks, 
while we made up others.) Part of 
the work here consisted of diagnostic 
and rather thorough remedial work 
in typing before the group was per- 
mitted to go into the duplicating sec- 
tion. Work in the duplicating section 
consisted of making form letters, 
pamphlets and booklets for other de- 
partments, etc. 

This had a two-fold value; it cut 
the cost of the course and at the same 
time enabled the student to work in 
real life situations. Duplicating, fold- 
ing, and addressing, sealing and 
stamping envelopes for 500 form 
letters gave excellent practice of a 
practical nature. 

In the transcription group, since 
we had only two transcribing ma- 
chines, the girls had to take turns 


from them which were duplicated by 
the duplicating section of our class. 
Since we wanted everyone to become 
familiar with all three kinds of ma- 
chines, we had to rotate students. At 
first, we had some difficulty, but we 
solved the problem by encouraging 
those students who knew something 
about adding machines to concentrate 
on calculating machines. Those stu- 
dents who knew little about machines 
were asked to learn an adding ma- 
chine and then concentrate on one of 
the calculating machines. All our 
students were encouraged to put in 
extra time, and we are glad to say 
that the ambitious did so. 

In the filing group, the Remington- 
Rand practice plan was adapted to 
fit the need. Here a minimum and 
maximum amount of required work 
provided for the individual differ- 
ences within the group. Students 
learned the rules for indexing and 
filing and applied them to alphabeti- 


A Class in Filing and Finding. 


using them and transcribing their 
shorthand notes. It may be interest- 
ing to note that some of our students 
were proficient enough in speech to 
be able to dictate such records as we 
felt were needed. 

Shorthand transcription was made 
from notes taken in shorthand class. 
This afforded excellent opportunity 
for the instructor to check up on 
individual habits of transcription as 
well as on speed and continuity of 
transcription. 

Each member of this group had 
five periods of machine dictation. 
We realize that this is not enough to 
allow the operator to become expert 
but it did enable the girls to familiar- 
ize themselves with the machines and 
some did surprisingly good work. 


Additional Work Encouraged 


For the business machine group, 
we selected representative exercises 
from texts and compiled job sheets 
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cal, geographical and subject filing. 
Emphasis was laid on finding as well 
as filing. A field trip to a very large 
insurance company nearby with a 
rather thorough inspection of the 
filing system used there was very 
helpful. 


Since we arranged a definite 
schedule of work for every student 
for every class period, absences dis- 
rupted the functioning of the course. 
As we had anticipated such trouble, 
we required our students to make up 
any work they missed in an extra 
afternoon laboratory period. 


Our plan seemed very successful 
last year. The students were en- 
thusiastic and worked very willingly. 
Reports coming in from those who 
took the course say it has been very 
helpful to them in their work. This 
year we hope to make improvements 
of various kinds in the work offered. 


Factors in Machine 
Transcription Course 


In the December number of Educational 
Forum Genevieve A. Hayes of Julia Rich- 
man High School, New York City, states 
that any sound machine transcription 
course must take into account the {ollow- 
ing three major facts “generally agreed 
upon by teachers of this subject”: 

1. “Students must’ possess’ a sound 
background in such subjects as ng- 
lish, spelling, syllabication and 1) pe- 
writing. 
2. “The course must be simple, concise 
and designed to accomplish the ol)- 
jective of marketable competenc\ in 
the shortest time consistent wil) a 
thorough coverage of the subjec 
3. “The active market which € ists 
for skilled machine transcriptic: ists 
must be accessible to qualified igh 
school graduates through the clos: co- 
operation of corporations manufa: !ur- 
ing, selling, and servicing such e 
ment.” 

Miss Hayes follows this statemer: with 
a brief outline of the teaching aids which 
are distributed by the Educationa! Divi- 
sion of Dictaphone Corporation, pub ishers 
of Educational Forum. 

A copy of the December issue 0: /:du- 
cational Forum containing the article by 
Miss Hayes and a bulletin describivz the 
aids for teaching machine transciption 
may be obtained by writing to Educational 
Division, Dictaphone Corporation, 73) 
Graybar Building, New York, N. Y 

e 


Office Equipment and 
National Defense 


The office equipment and busines. ma- 
chines industry is ready for the demands 
of the present defense emergency |ecause 
few, if any, American industries have 
done more in the way of constantly im- 
proving existing products and developing 
new ones than the business machines in- 
dustry. It is now playing a vital part in 
the national defense program by making 
possible a management control job of the 
greatest magnitude and intricacy, \lajor 
Frederick W. Nichol, vice president and 
general manager of International Business 
Machines Corporation, declared in an ad- 
dress at a recent luncheon of the Sales 
Executives Club held in New York City. 

Representing his industry, Major Nichol 
presided as chairman of the meeting, 
which was held in conjunction with the 
National Business Show. He is a direc- 
tor of the Office Equipment Manufactur- 
ers’ Institute. 

Speaking on the topic, “Gearing an In- 
dustry to National Defense,” he said: 

“Our industry has been referred to, and 
rightly, as ‘the industry behind all indus- 
try. It is not too much to say that, 
without such office equipment as has been 
developed in this country and which has 
helped so materially to promote progress 
in business and government, this country 
would not have so far outstripped all of 
the other nations of the world.” ; 

Major Nichol pointed eut that during 
the past fifty years the number of people 
engaged in office work has so increased 
that today there are sixteen times as many 
people so engaged, per million of popula- 
tion, as there were in 1870. At present 
33,000 persons per million of population 
are doing office work, while in 1870 there 
were only 2,100 persons per million sim 
larly engaged, he said in reviewing the 
business and social contributions of the 
industry to American progress. 
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HE George-Deen program has an 
obligation to the small town that 
cannot maintain a full-time teach- 
er. We need the country store. 
Highways, newspapers and glamour 
are attracting thousands of buyers to 
the city, and the business of the coun- 
try store has slipped to low levels. But 
many customers in the rural areas 
cannot get to the store in the city, and 
all would be better served if they 
were able to supply their wants at 
home. To say that the country mer- 
chant has been too often the victim 
of his own inertia is not an adequate 
answer. A truly efficient system of 
distribution must consider those con- 
sumers and dealers in the commun- 
ities of 10,000 people or less. 

Mindful of this, California is of- 
fering a traveling teacher for a pro- 
gram of six weekly meetings of two 
hours each. The first of the series 
in a five-year plan has now been given 
in twenty communities. The subjects 
for the five programs are: 


1. Customer Buying Motives 
2. Appeals through the Senses 
3. Suggestion Selling 

4. Unusual Customers 

5. Retail Merchandising 

One coordinator has handled all 
the work of organizing and teaching, 
and will complete the program in 
twenty-five towns during the school 
year. The objectives in general are 
to improve the knowledge, skidd and 
effectiveness of the students; to aid 
in making the community a shopping 
center; and to arouse interest in the 
entire evening school program. 

In selecting the material, we must 
recognize the difference in the prob- 
lems of the small town, and the dif- 
ficulty of dealing with groups whose 
homogeneity is geographical but not 
commercial. We must select prob- 
lems that are common to all, and so 
in this first series we deal with cus- 
tomers. Looking at selling from the 
angle of buying, we deal with the sig- 
nificance of customer demand in the 
particular locality. Why do people 
buy, or refuse ; why do they buy from 
one rather than another ; how can we 


counteract the lure of the metropolis ? 


irteen buying motives are consid- 
ered, in this application to personal 
selling, and grouped thus: 


. Self-Preservation, Health. 

. Caution, Change. 

. Possession, Beauty, Devotion. 

. Sociability, Ambition. 

Pleasure, Convenience, Knowledge. 
ain. 


au 


FEBRUARY, 1941 


by Clark Hallam 


Traveling Instructor 
Bureau of Business Education 
Sacramento, California 


“In selecting the material, we must 
recognize the difference in the 
problems of the small town, and 
the difficulty of dealing with 
groups whose homogeneity is 
geographical but not commercial. 
We must select problems that are 
common to all.” 


The first hour is devoted to organized 
instruction. In the second hour, case 
problems, questions, and conferences 
are used. : 


The Problem of Varied Student 
Groups 


The student group is as varied in 
personality as in type of business. 
The mature sit beside the young, the 
executive comes with his clerks, and 


“It is the warm personal attention . . . 
that makes sales and increases business.” 


there are nearly as many women as 
men. There is no distributive classi- 
fication or organization that con- 
sistently either supports or rejects the 
program. Chains, independents, hard- 
ware, groceries or dry goods—the ex- 
cuses for not attending and the in- 
terest shown are individual rather 
than typical. There is a sprinkling 
of professional people and farmers. 
In organizing the program, a list 
was made of the towns too small for 


Distributive Education Cities 


a full-time teacher, but large enough 
to assure adequate attendance, and an 
introductory letter was sent to the 
school executive. Shortly afterwards, 
the coordinator called and explained 
to him the program and its oppor- 
tunities. If he accepted, the coordi- 
nator went to the merchants individu- 
ally and asked for their cooperation 
in attending and urging their sales- 
people to attend. To assure adequate 
publicity, the aid of the local newspa- 
per was secured, handbills distributed 
widely, and reminder slips passed out 
on the day of the meeting. These re- 
minders continued to be circulated by 
the coordinator who spent a part of 
each meeting day with the merchants 
and clerks in the stores. This kept 
him in close contact with the group 
and sustained their interest. 


The First Meeting 


Meetings were held in the high 
school building in keeping with the 
objective of arousing interest in the 
high school activities among those 
who previously had found nothing 
there. That the program has been 
successful is indicated by the favor- 
able acceptance in the community. In 
the twenty programs, 3,000 people 
have enrolled, and the average at- 
tendance approximates forty. In each 
case, they have asked us to return 
for the “second part” next year. 

Would you like to attend one of 
these meetings? Then come with us 
tonight to the high school of Center 
Town. There are twenty people 
present by 7:30, the starting time; 
there will be twenty more by 8:00, 
but the punctual are not required to 
wait for the tardy. With some stores 
open until six o’clock, or even seven, 
it is not always easy to be prompt. A 
synopsis of the material for the eve- 
ning has been handed to each, and a 
supply is at the door for the late- 
comers. 

The group represents many types 
and classes—here are the girls from 
the department store (the owner is 
in a back seat with his wife). There 
are the men from the hardware store, 
and behind them is an automobile 4 
dealer with all his force, sales and * 
service. There in the corner is ‘a: 
young man who is an attendant at-a~ 
filling station, with his wife who 
works in the variety store. This 
varied group—who are they? The 
driver of a milk wagon with the 
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driver of a laundry wagon, two fce 
men, three appliance salesmen, a 
school teacher, a dentist, a farmer, 
and two who are unemployed. Among 
the later ones will be some from the 
drug store and the women’s apparel 
shop. Probably the men from the 
grocery stores will come trooping in 
a little later. These men on the front 
row sell feed. 


Description of a Typical 
Community 


Center-Town is the county seat of 
an agricultural county. About 3,500 
live in town, and there are about the 
same number in the environs who are 
considered the market for this shop- 
ping center. There are no payrolls 
and the economic prosperity depends 
upon the yields and prices of the 
crops. Twenty miles away is a city 
of 15,000, and sixty miles away is the 
big town of 50,000. These and the 
mail order houses are the main com- 
petitors. This is the fourth meeting; 
the acceptance of the program was 
quite general at the preliminary can- 
vas and there were eighty people pres- 
ent at the opening meeting. By now 
the curious have dropped out, and 
there is a serious atmosphere in the 
meeting tonight. 

The first hour is taken by the di- 
rector for organized instruction. An 
experienced salesman and teacher, he 
enjoys the traditional prestige car- 
ried by an outsider in a small com- 
munity. Tonight, he will discuss two 
customer buying motives, as a part of 
a series, seven of which have been 
previously handled. Beginning with 
an illustration that draws together the 
minds of the group and tides over the 
interruptions of the tardy, he launch- 
es into his comments on sociability, 
the desire to conform to the customs 
of the people in the community. A 
phase of this motive is the fashion ap- 
peal. Several practical suggestions 
are given about making a selling ap- 
peal to this motive, with suitable il- 
lustrations. 

At this point, when the latecomers 
are all here, the director starts the 
attendance paper which those present 
will sign. With such a limited amount 
of time for instruction, no time is 
taken for rollcall. Next in the series 
is the motive of ambition, or the de- 
sire to excel. In the same way, the 
motive is explained in its meaning, its 
application and its phases, There fol- 
low the practical suggestions about 
the effectiveness of making the sell- 
ing appeal. The most effective weapon 
for this is praise: not so much insin- 
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cere apple polishing as using those 
subtle and more effective tools that 
come with a good memory—custom- 
er’s names, with proper pronuncia- 


tion and spelling. Recollection of the - 


customer’s personal affairs, and previ- 
ous purchases are flattering. It is 
the warm personal attention, not the 
icy indifference, that makes sales and 
increases business. More trade is 
lost from the indifference of sales- 
people than from any other one cause. 
With an illustration of the im- 
portance to the customer of even the 
small sales, the first period closes, 
and there is a short intermission for 
a breath of air and a stretch. 
Several will want a word with the 
director and questions will be handed 
to him. The blackboards will be pre- 
pared for the discussion period. 
Shortly, the group will reassemble. 


Stimulating Interest 


The second hour opens with a brief 
review of the previous material ; then 
the director announces a_ sketch: 
“What’s Wrong with This Picture ?”’. 
During the day, the director has pur- 
chased a shirt from one of the class 
members. This member has brought 
this shirt with three others to the 
class. Tonight, at the front of the 
class, he will act as the salesman, and 
the director will be a customer. The 
idea will be for the salesman to do 
everything the wrong way. As the 
customer enters, the shirts are in a 
disorderly pile. He gets no greeting, 
but at his request, the salesman 
throws out the shirts carelessly with 
no comment. Apparently the latter 
knows nothing or cares nothing about 
either the merchandise or the custom- 
er’s wishes. He answers questions 
poorly, and when the customer selects 
a shirt (the one chosen before), he 
wraps it badly, makes the change 
poorly, leaves both on the counter and 
returns to his idleness. By this time 
the crowd is in an uproar, and the 
little demonstration is over. 

The director asks: “Call out what 
you saw or heard that was wrong, 
and I will list each point on the 
board.” For several minutes, he is 
kept very busy; as the comments 
slack off, he suggests a few more that 
have been missed, then recapitulates. 
Thirty-eight different points have 
been listed. The story of indiffer- 
ence has been impressively told. A 
vote of thanks is given to the sales- 
man who has found it harder to break 
his habits of excellence and do it all 
wrong than he had thought. 
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Two questions have been submitted 
which the director has worked into 
specific cases without mentioning the 
name of the asker. The first ques- 
tion is: “What will you do when the 
customer asks for a specific item that 
you do not have, but you do have 
something that will do the same 
work? For example, the customer 
asks, for a certain brand of paint 
which you do not carry, but you do 
have another paint that you ci nsider 
to be just as good.” 


Getting the Conference-Cc urse 
Started 


The director lists on the board 
seven suggestions or answers | :at are 
commonly made. He explain. each, 
then asks for a show of hands ‘or the 
first: is this good selling pz cctice? 
Yes or No. From this vote, | ¢ asks 
for a defense of the position taken, 
and the fun starts. This device seems 
to be about the best we have found 
to get the discussion startid. In 
groups of this kind, we must recog- 
nize the difficulties of open dis: ussion 
among competitors and among ac- 
quaintances. The comments made at 
the meeting will be talked over again 
for several days after the miceting. 
Many hesitate to “stick ou! their 
necks,” and in some cases «4 well- 
planned conference has been |)locked 
by an embarrassing refusal of the 
group to speak up. We procecd then 
to each of the seven points with a vote 
and a discussion. By the time we 
have finished, the group will be fairly 
well in harmony that several points 
suggested are definitely poor tactics, 
that point 6 should come first, with 
other points in order as they are need- 
ed, and that point 8 (a new one sug- 
gested by a class member) would be 
a helpful solution. The director 
summarizes the conference. 


A Pleasant Afterglow 


There is time for one more. “You 
have some slow-moving merchandise 
that is perfectly good but you are 
stuck with it. What is best?” This 
is handled in the same way. When 
this is finished, the director again 
summarizes the entire evening’s ma- 
terial, winds up with a good funny 
story, and “Let’s go home.” With 
lingering chuckles, the crowd files out. 
Two or three stay for another word 
with the director. Two or three will 
stop for a moment just to pass a word 
of appreciation, and out on the side- 
walk, a small group will still be argu 
ing over some point of the evening. 
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E have progressed in the last 

few years in the field of busi- 
ness education, but it is now time to 
take inventory of this progress in 
order to determine in what direction 
we need to extend our efforts in the 
future. The direction points toward 
a unification of teaching technique 
in a manner which would give the 
student a true perspective of an 
overview of business. The unification 
plan emphasizes the material of one 
course dovetailing with that of an- 
other in forming a composite of use- 
ful subject matter, eliminating that 
which is obsolete. Correlation is 
needed, and it is pertinent. Isolated 
subject matter is meaningless to the 
student in the face of actual appli- 
cation. 

Typewriting and business com- 
munications may be used as an ex- 
cellent example of an opportunity 
to correlate related subject matter. 
Such a correlation is supported by 
the educational theory of problem 
solving and doing. In combining 
these subjects the 
excessive copying 
of business papers 
and forms is re- 
placed by the more 
stimulating activity 
of writing. 

Business research 
also supports the 
contention that 
such subjects as 
business communi- 
cations type- 
writing may be 
combined. Further- 
more, provision for 
the inclusion of the 
fundamental _proc- 
esses in the com- 


posite course is 
Supported by re- 
search, 


Less Emphasis on Speed 


Studies have revealed that skill 
subjects may be intensified in so far 
as the teaching of the skill itself is 
concerned. Business education ob- 
Jéctives look toward correlation. An 
examination of the more recently 
published typewriting tests places the 
Value of the achievement upon the 
application of good typing principles, 
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A Typing Class at William Penn College, 


Business Communications 


by Bernice Kirby 


William Penn College 
Oskaloosa, lowa 


“Time and money spent in 
teaching an advanced course in 
typing by our present procedure 
is not economically justifiable. 
We need correlation and intensi- 
fication, especially when advanced 
typing is taught on the college 
level.” 


and the application of analytical 
thinking. Speed, as such, is no longer 
the prime objective. The conclusion, 
therefore, is drawn that time and 
money spent in teaching an advanced 
course in typing by our present pro- 
cedure is not economically justifiable. 
We need correlation and intensifica- 
tion, especially when advanced typ- 
ing is taught on the college level. A 
student who has mastered the basic 
manipulations, that is, one who has 


had approximately one year of suc- 
cessful skill training, should be 
taught by a new methodology. 

This new teaching technique de- 
veloped through the rearrangement 
of subject material will make it pos- 
sible for the advanced typing student 
to develop his creative ability, pro- 
duce analytical thinking, and give 
skill in the fundamental processes. 
Machine manipulation should also 
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be stressed in order to further the 
efficiency of the student. 
After the subject matter has been 


selected, it is important that it 
should be developed into a positive 
approach. This may be accomplished 
by making an appeal to the student 
through the psychological principle 
of suggestion and by presenting 
problem - solving situations on the 
level of college learning. 

Such a college course should, 
therefore, include a composite of 
subject material found in the ordi- 
nary typing textbook with an appli- 
cation of business communications 
as the major factors. Other addi- 
tional values would be correlation of 
grammar, reading, and spelling; and 
personality development through 
character consciousness. 


Necessary Typing Essentials 


The typing portions would pre- 
sent the following fundamentals: 

1. Development of efficiency in the 
rate of typing by organizing the 
course around sev- 
eral motivating de- 
vices and_ setting 
forth specific aims. 

2. Development 
of accuracy by and 
through a desire 
for personal 
achievement. De- 
velopment through 
specific comprehen- 
sion of learning 
principles and by 
establishing a crit- 
ical proofreading 
habit. 

3. Eliminating 
waste movements 
in machine manip- 
ulations. 

4. Recognizing 
and using the most readily accepted 
theory on typing principles. 

5. Conditioning the student for 
high speed for an immediate task. 

6. Conditioning the student to long 
periods of typing for endurance. 

7. Training in the most practical 
and time saving devices through ma- 
chine composition and dictation, for 
both vocational and personal use. 

The business communications 


lowa. 
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would be organized around the fot- 


lowing fundamentals: 

1. Basic considerations in com- 
posing the business letter from the 
psychological standpoint. 

2. Developing accuracy in gram 
matical construction. 

3. Training in producing tactful, 
forceful and explicit communica- 
tions. 

4. Developing a recognition of the 
various forms of letter writing. 

_ 5. Developing a technique in writ- 
ing the various forms. 


Basis for Correlation 


The correlation of the fundamen- 
tal processes should include the sub- 
jects listed below. 

1. Spelling through an emphasis 
on vocabulary study. This study in- 
volves : a. How to pronounce a word. 
b. How to define a word. c. How to 
make application of the word. d. 
How to recognize different forms 
and derivatives of the word. 

2. Reading through encouraging 
the student to retain the content of 
what he has read; by encouraging 
the student to read in phrases; by 
making the student reading conscious 
through the use of comprehension 
tests ; by making the student analyze 
rote learning. 

3. Mathematics, to a limited ex- 
tent, through a practical application 
of common problems of placement 
and by figuring progress and _por- 
traying this by a graphic picture. 

Personality development would 


come through a conscientious 'train-- 


ing in the following: 

1. Developing a critical attitude in 
the student in order that he may pro- 
duce his best work. Training in the 
recognition of right and wrong. 

2. Developing the student through 
training in analytical thinking by giv- 
ing him problems which require a 
mental weighing of fact and an out- 
lining of ideas in logical formation. 

3. Training the student in tact, 
artistic taste and refinement. 

4. Training the student in psv- 
chological principles, including those 
in dealing with, and handling people. 

5. Guiding the student in his de- 
velopment by teaching a recogniza- 
tion of innate capacities and abilities 
through personal evaluation. 

6. Developing self dependence and 
responsibility while still giving train- 
ing in cooperation with the group. 

7. Training the student in respect- 
ing other people’s opinions. 

_ 8. Presenting situations for the de- 
velopment of poise and composure. 

9. Developing honesty, self respect 
and confidence in self. 
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10. Developing a consciousness in 
behavior habits. 

11. Teaching the student an ap- 
preciation of industriousness, and a 
contempt for the useless wasting of 
time. 


Correlation Proves Successful 


The composite course of typewrit- 
ing and business communications as 
has been proposed has been taught 
on the college level with very good 
results. Also, this course has been 
tried in various other situations be- 
sides in college. This plan of teach- 
ing was carried on for three years 
with post graduates in high school, 
who had had one year of previous in- 
struction in typewriting. It has been 
used with a group of business girls 
regularly employed. The members of 
this group were interested in fur- 
thering their typing ability and ex- 
tending their general knowledge. 

In all the situations just mentioned 
the teaching of combined subjects 
seemed to be superior to teaching 
typing by straight copy matter. This 
observed success produced various 
theories. These theories are: 

1. After a student has reached the 
point on the learning curve where 
his gain in typing speed is decidedly 
slower and with more extended ef- 
fort he is not justified in spending 
additional time on typewriting un- 
less he is studying related subject 
matter. 

2. When the student reaches the 

e e 
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point on the learning curve where 
his gain in typing speed makes a 
slow incline he becomes discouraged. 
The student should then reduce sus- 


tained effort toward speed. An in- 


crease in speed of writing will come 
incidentally while concentrating upon 
another matter. This may be due to 
the proper relaxation of the muscles 
and seduced nervous tension. 

3. The teaching of a composite 
course supposedly presents a_ etter 
learning situation as the student is 
given the opportunity to make prac- 
tical application of a propose the- 
ory. Also, the student is led ‘0 see 
a definite need for the infor ation 
given him. 

4. The student is in all prob: )ility 
more capable of retaining w! at is 
presented because he is requir:d to 
put into direct application xiven 
theory. 

5. The combining of subject mat- 
ter lends itself to a more func ‘ional 
teaching procedure and provid«s the 
one in charge of the learning situa- 
tion a better opportunity to vicw the 
student as a whole being. Thi- aids 
in guidance work as the teacer is 
better able to prescribe for indiy idual 
needs. 

Since it is the duty of the co'leges, 
including the junior colleges, to give 
training to students at the sem-pro- 
fessional level such a composite 
course in typing and business com: 
munications needs to be investigated 
by these institutions. 


Frank L. Sholes, grandson of the inventor of the typewriter, congratulates Helen 
Sayer and Louise Whitefield, first-prize winners in the novice and experienced 
operator divisions, respectively, in a recent contest conducted by the International 
Business Machines Corporation at the National Business Show in New York City. 
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HE purpose of this article is to 

point out to bookkeeping teachers, 
both experienced and inexperienced, 
methods by which a_ bookkeeping 
class may be improved and vitalized. 
I have found the following sugges- 
tions will enrich the teaching of 
bookkeeping. Not every teacher can 
carry out each suggestion, but my 
intention is to stimulate teacher 
thinking which will result in con- 
structive action. Various suggestions 
are listed under three divisions: 
teaching techniques, guidance, and 
teacher improvement. 


Teaching Techniques 


Teacher Cooperation 


Many of the students coming to 
bookkeeping classes have either 
elected or been required to take gen- 
eral business training as a prerequi- 
site course. This is a wise procedure 
as it gives the student a background 
of business terms and forms. In the 
bookkeeping class, students are 
shown the correct record keeping of 
the various business papers they 
learned in general business training. 
Since there is such a close tie-up be- 
tween the subject matter of the book- 
keeping teacher and the subject mat- 
ter of the general business training 
and business arithmetic teachers, 
these instructors should be certain 
their specific procedures of teaching 


Such topics as interest, discounting 


notes, chain discounts, reconciliation 
of bank statements, etc., are alike. 
The students will appreciate intra- 
departmental cooperation will 
gain by each teacher’s improved x 
methodology. 


Text Improvement 


To date I have never found a 
teacher entirely satisfied with the 
text he is using. Often there are 
mistakes or defects in the adopted 
text or workbook which hinder most 
efficient teaching. The teacher should 
make corrections and alterations in 
his desk copy. These improvements 
may be used in succeeding years to 
warn students before they become 
confused by an incorrect text. 


Teaching Understanding 


Many teachers let their students 
become entirely too dependent on a 
textbook, especially in preparing the 
elementary financial statements. I 
have my students take tests over the 
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preparation of these statements with- 
out the use of any book. Also, I find 
that students will have a_ better 
understanding of the principles of 
any elementary procedure if they are 
shown near the beginning of their 
learning the desired result in the 
form of a more advanced balance 


sheet or profit and loss statement. 
Of course, the students will not be 
expected to understand everything 
on an advanced statement, but the 
objective toward which they are 


“Determine the vocational aspirations of 
each bookkeeping student.”’ 


striving then becomes a reality rather 
than a blind mechanical following of 
the book and teacher. 


Testing 

A progressive bookkeeping teach- 
er will know that decreasing empha- 
sis is being placed on mechanical 
routines and more and more empha- 
sis on the interpretation of records 
and statements. For some time, we 
have used entirely too many short- 
answer tests in bookkeeping. Of 
course, this may be the easiest meth- 
od for the teacher, but results do not 
justify the procedure. By results I 
mean findings obtained by testing 
several hundred students by use of 
the National Clerical Ability Tests. 
These results show that students are 
entirely too theoretical and are often 
not able to put their theoretical learn- 
ing into actual practice. I think the 
most satisfactory test in bookkeeping 
is one which tests the student’s abil- 


Enriching the Teaching Bookkeeping 


ity to keep books. The marking of 
questions as true or false is not a 
bookkeeping function. The teacher 
should determine the — standards 
actually used in business in his com- 
munity in order to rate his students 
on an actual business basis. The Na- 
tional Clerical Ability Tests in book- 
keeping can profitably be used as an 
aid in the determination of general 
business standards. 


Actual Books 

3ookkeeping classes may be en- 
riched by the display and examina- 
tion of actual books and_ business 
papers. Too often the only concep- 
tion the students have of the various 
ledgers and journals is that gained 
by looking at a small diagram in the 
text or using a miniature-sized book 
in a practice set. Students usually 
have available, through parents or 
friends, actual record books. The 
students ordinarily will be eager to 
bring these books for class examina- 
tion. School records also may serve 
as a source of enrichment. Likewise, 
I have always found credit union 
officials glad to cooperate in this mat- 
ter. Teachers should collect forms 
of invoices, checks, ledger and jour- 
nal sheets, credit memos, etc., from 
several local firms to show students 
that the forms they will contact later 
will undoubtedly be different from 
those used in the text. Few texts put 
sufficient emphasis on loose-leaf 
forms. Students should get this in- 
formation through the teacher or 
through observation on field trips. 


Social Security 

The bookkeeping course should be 
up-to-date on social security. Stu- 
dents should know the purpose of the 
law, know the direct and indirect 
source of funds, and have an ac 
quaintance with the multiplied form: 
for possible use in social security and 
payroll accounting. Samples of such 
forms are available from office sup- 
ply stores. 


Budgets 

An increasing emphasis is being 
put on the teaching of personal rec 
ord keeping in bookkeeping classes. 
My personal opinion is that such is 
a very fine objective, but that such 
an objective can be achieved by very 
little effort beyond the regular voca- 
tional course. In whatever kind of 
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course budgeting is taught, caution 
should be exercised that it does no 
become too complicated. Budgeting 
forms must be extremely simple if 
the students will ever use them out- 
side the classroom. My personal 
opinion is that not over 25 per cent 
of the teachers attempting to teach 
budgeting today use a set of personal 
records as complicated as those they 
teach. The student should appreciate 
budgeting, not hate it. 


Outside Speakers 


Well-chosen outside speakers can 
often inspire students to greater 
effort. Care must be exercised not 
to let the speaker get too deep, nor 
stray too far from his subject. An 
outline from the teacher will help 
the speaker keep on the subject. In- 
cidentally, this is often a method of 
interesting a prospective employer in 
bookkeeping students. 


Bulletin Boards 


Bulletin boards in bookkeeping 
rooms should never be barren. No 
good advertising man would ever 
permit such valuable space to go to 
waste, so why should the bookkeep- 
ing teacher? Here are a few sug- 
gestions for the bulletin board: bank 
statements, federal and state income 
tax blanks, statements of condition 
of banks and other businesses, free 
budget books, promissory notes, want 
ads for bookkeepers, civil service ex- 
amination notices, available scholar- 
ships, and university business school 
catalogs. 


Guidance 


Analysis of Students 


A good bookkeeping teacher will 
determine the purpose for which each 
student is taking the course. Also, 
the teacher will determine the voca- 
tional aspirations of each student. 
These data, viewed in the light of the 
intelligence quotient of the student, 
will form the basis'of the teacher’s 
service to each student. From these 
data the teacher may even suggest 
that a student is in the wrong course 
entirely. Indeed, many times I have 
suggested to low I. Q. girls who had 
satisfactorily passed a course in gen- 
eral business training that they would 
profit much more from home eco- 
nomics courses than from bookkeep- 
ing. Their chances of being home- 
makers within a few years far out- 
weigh their chances of ever being 
bookkeepers. Much the same story 
is often true for low I. Q. boys. In 
their case, careful guidance often 
points to shop work rather than 
bookkeeping. This is not an effort to 
decrease enrollment in bookkeeping 
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—it is an honest effort to guide stu- 
dents who venture into bookkeeping. 
In many cases, the bookkeeping teach- 
er can be of great aid in showing 
to a student bookkeeping materials 
that will be suitable for his chosen 
vocation or profession, 


Bookkeeping as a Stepping Stone 


Students should be helped to real- 
ize and utilize the fact that fre- 
quently applicants with bookkeeping 
ability will be hired in preference to 
non-bookkeeping students because the 
employer wishes his employees to 
have bookkeeping knowledge for ad- 
vanced positions within the organi- 
zation. Also, students with book- 
keeping ability are particularly use- 
ful at vacation times, particularly in 
a smaller concern. Students plan- 
ning to be secretaries or salesmen 
should know that they will frequent- 
ly need a knowledge of bookkeeping 
terms and practices on their jobs. 
The bookkeeping teacher should 
make reference books and articles on 
secretarial accounting available for 
the consideration of their secretarial 
students. Each student’s understand- 
ing of the broadness of the subject 
should be increased by constantly 
showing him current materials not 
mentioned in his text. 


Guidance for Advanced Study 


Students interested in further 
study of accountancy have the right 
to know the C. P. A. laws of their 
state and surrounding states. They 
have the right to be given bibliog- 
raphical lists of available library 
materials relating to accounting. 
They have the right to learn from 
their teacher the outstanding schools 
of accountancy in their section and 
in the entire United States. They 
should know of night schools avail- 
able after they graduate, together 
with advantages and disadvantages 
of private business schools and cor- 
respondence courses. 


Teacher Improvement 


Knowledge of Business Standards 


As the teacher is preparing a prod- 
uct for a specific job, he should know 
the requirements of the initial-con- 
tact job. He should have a file of 
the types of entrance tests given by 
firms for bookkeepers in his com- 
munity. He should learn from em- 
ployers the specific skills mos! de- 
sired in their beginning bookkec pers, 
The teacher should have close con- 
tact with the nearest state em)loy- 
ment office, as the directors give val- 
uable information relative to the cur- 
rent employment scene. The te: cher 
should make it a habit to visit fre- 
quently the bookkeeping and acc unt- 
ing divisions of local firms in | rder 
to keep his teaching up-to-dat' A 
first-hand knowledge by the te. cher 
of the part being played by ma- 
chines in bookkeeping and acc: unt- 
ing will enable that teacher to con- 
vey a clear picture of the actua. sit- 
uation to his students. 


Reading Materials 


The alert teacher will not be con- 
tent to teach in the same manner 
each year. He should read religious- 
ly several of the business education 
magazines, current financial niiga- 
zines, and the latest books on re- 
search in bookkeeping. 


Business Experience 


Many teachers are required to at- 
tend a school during summers at reg- 
ular intervals. Such study is valu- 
able, but it seems to me that the 
business teacher has a right to ask 
that he be allowed to spend at least 
part of his time in business offices. 
By so doing, the teacher will get a 
better understanding of the needs 
and duties of the beginning employee 
and of changes in methods in various 
business fields. He will return to 
teach with renewed vigor and the 
confident enthusiasm of experienced 
authority. 


Criticism, 


Comment and Challenge 


(Continued from page 11) 


who can do “excellent, accurate” work 
on the kinds of jobs typists have to do 
get a passing mark, even if he breaks 
the teacher’s pedagogical heart by not 
“breaking through” to the desired level 
of net words a minute on a piece of typ- 
ing the like of which he rarely, if ever, 
will be called upon to do in any office? 
Did you ever try to estimate the cost 
of instruction in typewriting in your 
school? What subject costs as much? Is 
it costing too much? I believe it is. I have 
some evidence on this topic which I hope 
to present soon. But why don’t you try 
to get at the facts? Typewriting is a 
technical subject. Typing skill can be 
easily measured. What kind should we 


stress? Why should it take from two to 
three school years to produce a desired 
minimum of occupational skill? Do we 
really produce it at all? No doubt the 
wholly unscientific and obsolete standard 
keyboard accounts for a part of our 
failure to clip some hours, days, and 
weeks off our typewriting courses. But 
when all due allowance has been made 
for that severe handicap (which few lift 
a finger to correct) we should be able to 
make at least a small reduction in the 
time it takes to train a typist by the use 
of improved teaching methods and ma- 
terials already available. Perhaps we are 
doing this; but where is the evidence 
of it? 
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Social Security and 
Unemployment Insurance 


by Jacob S. Seifman 


Food Trades Vocational High School 
New York, New York 


COURSE in social security and 
A unemployment insurance  rec- 
ords, mathematics and information 
has been given in the Food Trades 
Vocational High School since Sep- 
tember, 1938. The purposes of the 
course are: 


1. To acquaint pupils with the duties 
under the social security and unem- 
ployment insurance acts of 
(a) employers 
(b) employees 

2. To present the requirements under 
these acts for recording 
(a) payroll information 
(b) individual employee’s earnings 

3. To show how to 
(a) prepare the quarterly payroll 

tax reports 
(b) compute the payroll taxes 

4. To show how to compute 

(a) employee benefits under unem- 
ployment insurance 

(b) workers’ benefits under fed- 
eral old-age and survivors’ in- 
surance 


This course has been found desir- 
able for the reasons that many pupils 
enrolled in the school are employed 
after school hours and during vaca- 
tion periods and that all of them will 
seek or obtain employment immedi- 
ately after they leave school and are 
therefore directly concerned with 
social security and unemployment 
insurance facts. 


During the two years that such in- 
structions has been given in the 
school, the writer has been able to 
observe certain values in the course. 
The observations are set forth in this 
article and should be of especial in- 
terest to business education teachers. 


Values of the Course 


Social security is the driving 
force for the need to extend the 
double-entry bookkeeping cycle 
to the payroll section of business 
records. 


To meet requirements of the acts 
for reporting earnings of employees 
periodically, it is practically essential 
to maintain an individual record for 
each employee, showing his total 
farnings, social security deductions, 
and net payments. A payroll sheet 
or record, in addition to the usual 
information regarding hours worked, 
regular and over time, and rate of 
wage, would have to show the total 
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wage, social security deduction and 
net payment for each employee. 

In order to collect payroll informa- 
tion with respect to each employee, a 
new record, which let us call em- 
ployee earning account is now neces- 
sary for each employee showing, week 
by week, his total wage, social 
security deduction and net payment. 

Payroll information is first  re- 
corded in a payroll—an original en- 
try record, then transferred or posted 
to an employee earning account—a 
secondary entry record. The book 
or binder in which the employee ac- 
counts are kept is a subsidiary ledger 
which is controlled by the general 
ledger account or accounts for pay- 
roll. Schedules of the subsidiary 
ledger employee accounts are ob- 
tained at the end of each quarter- 
year, when the payroll tax reports are 


texts treating with bookkeeping and 
record-keeping. 

Short payroll projects or prac- 
tice sets may be used to advan- 
tage in record-keeping, book- 
keeping, business training and 
business arithmetic classes to 
provide drill in fundamentals 
and to correlate the payroll 
forms, such as, time card, pay- 
roll sheet, change memorandum, 
employee earning record, social 
security and unemployment in- 
surance tax reports. 


A well devised payroll project used 
in the Food Trades Vocational High 
School, involving six employees, pro- 
vides the following arithmetic drill 


Students At Work in the Bakery at Food Trades Vocational High School. 


These Stu- 


dents Profit By Instruction in Social Security. 


prepared for the federal and state 
governments. 

There is need for extension of the 
same bookkeeping cycle to the payroll 
section of records as is applied to 
sections for recording credit sales to 
customers and to purchases on ac- 
count from creditors. It follows, 
also, that there will be need for in- 
cluding payroll record material in 


in connection with keeping employee 
earnings accounts alone: 
936 entries of figures in money columns, 
312 per cent calculations for the social 
security deductions. 
312 subtractions. 
72 additions of columns of 13 items 
each. 
24 proofs of addition and subtraction. 
36 or more examples in division to ob- 
tain average earnings. 
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Social security and unemploy- « 
ment insurance offer a variety 
of live, new, real situations 
which vitalize arithmetic in- 
struction. 


It was noticed that parents, broth- 
ers and sisters of pupils in the school 


Social security and unemploy- 
ment insurance offer to pupils an 
opportunity to practice good 
citizenship. 

The Social Security Board and 
New York State Unemployment 
Division recognize the value of the 
school, through pupils, to spread 


i 


lishment, and upon the pay check of 
over forty-seven million employees 
from bootblack to bank president, 
Pupils can perform real service to 
their government by  acquainting 
employers of small establishments 
with social security requirements and 
by carrying into their homes basic 


utilize the school material to assist and carry into the homes, to employ- information which all employees and m 
them to understand the operation of b co 
ers and employees, basic informa- members of their families should 
social security and unemployment in- have” 
surance legislation. It was also found tion which all of them should have. Tk wore . ec 
that the problems of members of the Never before in the history of the the valuable record- eeping and oy 
os +1 . United States has one law been en- arithmetic features of social security J 
employment insurance or old-age €X€ercising so great and Cirec d ky § 
benefits are brought to class by pupils OF tor cal 
for solution every American man, woman and__ inclusion _in the commercia! and se 
Z child, upon the payroll of practically mathematics courses of the high 
An example of a “social security” every business and industrial estab- schools. = 
setting for presenting arithmetic for ‘ial 
the family is contained in the follow- ‘on 
ing illustration by the Social Security nat 
Board in its pamphlet, “How to Cal- ‘“WHAT ARE THE QUALIFICATIONS spe 
culate Benefits under the Social ss ane 
Security Act.” OF A GOOD SECRETARY? oon 
S thl i ; mai 
$130, Take 40 per cent 3 <a first $50 In a recent nation-wide contest conducted by the Underwood Elliott Fisher Co pany i onc 
and 10 per cent of the remaining $80, all secretaries, typists and students were invited to submit papers of under 300 words on § ire 
or a total of $28. 4 per cent of $28 for the subject: “What Are the Qualifications of a Good Secretary? ui vi 
four years coverage (this means that The following individuals agreed to act as judges in this contest: Mr. Alvin E. Dodd, é rae 
you get 1 per cent of the $28 for each president of the American Management Association, New York; Miss Jenifer Hoyt, e § 
year you worked) is $1.12. Then your principal of the Washington School for Secretaries, New York; Mr. J. R. Jackman, ; Our 
monthly benefits will be $28 plus $1.12, officer of the National Office Management Association and treasurer of Kendal! Mills. stoc 
Your be Walpole, Massachusetts; Mr. Louis A. Leslie, The Publishing Company, New York, af 
all o Is, or 0. Logether you and Dr. E. J. McNamara, principal of the High School of Commerce, New Yor rs 
ne ae ae At the conclusion of the contest the judges, who had studied 10,000 entries, awarded first the 
Social security affects all high prize to —— Westberg, a = in 9 — course at the Sitges pow 
cf Minnesota. At the same time they gave “Honorable Mention” to twenty-eight other 
school pupils—even those who entrants in the contest. mak 
p lan to enter college for tr ain- Miss Westberg’s entry appeared in the May issue of the Journal and one of the entries sem| 
mg m Enger’ like medicine, that was awarded “Honorable Mention” is presented below. ah 
engineering, teaching, etc. . os 
e 
swers illustrate how high school nthe end the to ke 
pupils are affected : in the job of a more It 
QueEstIon : Will the wages of a boy who essential are such qualifications as intelligence, personality, and : 
works Saturdays and Sundays in a dependability. natic 
drug store throughout high school and The good secretary must be intelligent, which is more than being fairs 
college count towards social security educated. She must have a store of knowledge, and a good memory. ities 
benefits ? In addition she must have the know 
: responsibility and when not to do so, when to speak and when to 
Answer: Yes. remain silent; to be able to differentiate between the important and 3 now 
Question : If he becomes a teacher after the trivial, the urgent and the postponable. fF nom 
he finishes college, will his wages She must have a thorough knowledge of grammar, a large vocabu- z any 
count toward social security benefits? and of its ge 
: . and for him if the occasion demands. More important still, she must et 
Bat always think ahead of him where his needs are concerned. She must a stu 
store anticipate his requirements and have ready for him the data or his e1 
and other covered employments mi ht documents nevessary to conclude his work with dispatch and efficiency. Tiss 
be sufficient to Personality and good taste are indispensable qualities of a good 
henefits ; secretary. Often a customer’s entire impression of a man or an organ- main 
me ization is based on contacts with a secretary. A cordial, courteous herec 
mise Al ail lat manner toward all visitors is imperative, and a pleasing, modulated and } 
girl pupil may contemplate mar- telephone voice is an invaluable asset. 
riage after she leaves high school. A secretary must be absolutely reliable—accurate in following rogice 
She may, however, work fora period all regular in 
j attendance, meticulous In e 
: careful of any comments she makes regarding either. e is an 
the act. To illustrate: executive assistant and holds a position of great trust. ao 
Question: If a young woman works in —Eugenie M. Nivoche, Los Angeles, California. influe 
an office, factory or store for ten 
years or more, at an average monthly +4 “7 
Some of the other entries that received “Honorable Mention” will be presented in plastic 
titled to monthly benefits at age 63? later issues of this magazine. uror 
Answer: Yes. — result 
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LONG war . . economic starva- 

fon... ol ...iron...grain... 
meat... colonies... embargo... 
consolidation of production . . . con- 
scription of manpower . . . spheres of 
economic influence . . . tightening of 
blockade . seizure of oilfields, 
wheatfields . planes and more 
planes .. . ships, munitions, tanks, 
cannon . . . loans of cash or ma- 
terials . . . etc. 

These are the headlines in a world 
at war. Strangely, these factors and 
not the clash of armed forces will 
win the war. The armed might of 
nations, prepared as they may be, is 
spent so rapidly that replacements 
are the vital force behind the actual 
conflict. It is equally strange that 
manpower on the battlefront is sec- 
ondary to materials. Modern battles 
are fought with comparatively few 
men and much equipment. In the 
long run this material force is meas- 
ured not nearly so much in terms of 
stocks of goods but upon the ability 
of factories to produce equipment 
to meet the ever changing needs of 
the warring nations. The destructive 
power of modern implements of war 
makes it necessary for factory as- 
sembly lines to grind out endless 
quantities of materials to replace 
those destroyed. 


Economic Causation for 
International Strife 


It is not difficult to see that inter- 
national as well as domestic af- 
fairs are basically economic. Pol- 
itics which was once largely a mat- 
ter of patriotism and police powers is 
now inextricably woven with eco- 
nomics. In essence the economics of 
any nation is based principally upon 
its geography and national resources. 

Economic geography is specifically 
a study of the relationship of man to 
his environment. In nearly all prob- 
lems of history, there seem to be two 
main factors variously stated as 
heredity and environment, or man 
and his environment, or the psycho- 
logical forces of race and the ex- 
ternal forces of his habitat. The ge- 
ographical influence in the long his- 
tory of man has been operating 
strongly and persistently. It is a 
constant force for it never ceases to 
influence man and what he does. 
Natural environment is relentless 
and molds the affairs of the shifting, 
plastic, human race. The chaos in 
Europe and in Asia is primarily the 
result of geographic maladjustments, 
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Geography 


In a 


World at War 


by William M. Polishook 


Clifford J. Scott High School 
East Orange, New Jersey 


with “isms” largely the subterfuge. 
The “have-not” nations want geo- 
graphical areas in order to become 
economically self-sufficient. 


The American Geographic Vista 


As never before our country can 
be proud of nature’s blessings. Our 
resources both material aid human 
are tremendous. Our productive 
genius has made this land of ours 
into a magnificent workshop which 
makes it possible for us not only to 
produce but to buy a full share of its 
production. No country in the 
world enjoys a general higher stand- 
ard of living than ours. No country 
has used and misused its geography 
as we have yet ours is still an econ- 
omy of abundance. It is small won- 


der that the balance of power in this 
world struggle lies in our factories. 

The American people have decided 
to lend their material and moral re- 
sources to preserve the democratic 
ideals. Practically this means aid to 
any nation which is fighting the ag- 
gressive forces which have risen 
throughout the world. Our aim is 
two-fold: (1) to create a powerful 
defense in order to preserve our own 
status quo; and (2) to lend aid to 
those who are fighting the forces 
which may possibly threaten our eco- 
nomic and political security. 

To accomplish this goal, the pro- 
ductive forces in our country are be- 
ing geared to a terrific rate of speed. 
We need combat ships, aircraft, 
guns, tanks, together with all their 
auxiliary equipment. This tremen- 


Orders for National Defense 


Nas yaer® 


Loan to Mexico 


Bill Means War 
Food and the European War 


““THESE ARE THE HEADLINES 


IN A WORLD AT WAR.”’ 
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dous undertaking requires tools wath 
which to make the equipment, fuel 
with which to operate it, tools and 
machines for processing as well as 
obtaining raw materials, facilities 
for transporting, etc. All of this is 
in addition to our normal needs. 
America’s economic prowess is now 
the basis of our political security as 
well as that of many nations abroad. 


The Place of Economic Geography 
in Education 


Since good American citizenship 
is based upon an intelligent and an 
enlightened people it can logically be 
deduced that economic geography is 
an important phase of the education 
of Americans. Reflection upon the 
import of economic geography can 
easily create enthusiastic support for 
its place as the predominating social 
science. Textbooks on economics, 
problems of democracy, and civics 
are overlapping into the field of eco- 
nomic geography. They must! Can 
the social sciences be separated from 
economic geography without deleting 
the very essence of the subjects? 

To meet the present demands upon 
the subject, the scope of economic 
geography must be broadened to in- 
clude a realistic study of geographic 
areas, how people earn their living, 
the interdependence of their efforts 
with those of others within and out- 
side of their political boundaries, and 
the relationship of economic geog- 
raphy with politics. 

It would be of greater value to 
show why Japan must have more 
land, not because of the humanitarian 
interest “to establish peace and or- 
der” in eastern Asia but rather be- 
cause of the geographical inad- 
equacies and the resultant effects 
upon its economics. Nor are Ger- 
many’s war aims in Europe to free 
it from the “evil forces” which exist, 
but rather an attempt on its part to 
dominate the economics as well as 
the geography of Europe. Again 
our own interest in the Americas is 
purely one of markets both present 
and future. The famous blockade 
of World War I contributed as 
much as any other factor to the de- 
feat of Germany. The present 
blockade of World War IT directed 
to accomplish the same result can be 
the basis of an interesting series of 
lessons in economic geography. The 
Luftwaffe attempt to stop shipping 
to England in the hope of crippling 
its industry and starving its people 
into submission can be traced to the 
niggardliness of Great Britain’s ge- 
ography and natural resources. 
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The Geographic Bases of Politics 


This jumble of generalities so glib- 
ly talked about is devoid of meaning 
without the background of a study 
of economic geography. Such ques- 
tions as: What does Japan lack? 
Why doesn’t she buy what she 
needs? Why pick on China? What 
does Germany need? Why use force? 
etc., can only be answered by a study 
of existing conditions in these coun- 
tries. 

Two recommendations be 
made to vitalize economic geography : 
First, economic geography should be 
a part of the educational program 
of every boy and girl in our secon- 
dary schools. Second, economic ge- 
ography must not limit itself to prod- 
uct and restricted sectional ge- 


ography. 


Geography More Than a Business 
Subject 


Economic geography has always 
been regarded as being a commercial 
subject. Just why it has been re- 
stricted within the confines of a de- 
partment and why it is regarded as 
being valuable only as vocational 
preparation cannot be justified. Cred- 
it must be given commercial educa- 
tion for utilizing this important sub- 
ject in its program of studies, per- 
haps for discovering it; it must be 
sharply criticized if it does anything 
to restrict its use. Economic ge- 
ography is education for democratic 
living. It belongs in every curricu- 
lum. Commercial educators may be 
proud of this subject and its possi- 
bilities and they can make a generous 


contribution to education by advo- 
cating its general use. 


Formalism Taboo in Teaching 
Geography 


Economic geography can be as re- 
strictive as the traditional mult iplica- 
tion tables. On the other hand, it 
can «be as interesting and as im- 
portant as the news of the da». It 
is not at all uncommon for th~ sub- 
ject to resolve itself into a stu ly of 
the kinds of wheat, how it is p! :nted, 
cultivated, harvested, shipped, xanu- 
factured, and finally sold; anc then 
the same treatment for cotto: po- 
tatoes, tomatoes, strawberries pea- 
nuts, and persimmon. After ‘iis il- 
luminating study and for relie: from 
its monotony the metals, cattl: rais- 
ing, etc., are attacked in muci the 
same manner. Or perhaps <1 en- 
thusiastic rehash of the mary 
grade approach with dinner or reak- 
fast table products as motivation for 
a study of their origin. | jually 
confining is the study of the s ibject 
by restricted economic regions of 
one country. No country is com- 
pletely nationalistic from the «tand- 
point of economics. Economic ge- 
ography knows no boundaries «nd to 
restrict it is to cut short its useful- 
ness as a subject. Herein lies a 
challenge to textbook writers. 

A study of economic geography in 
a world at war is no more important 
than it is in a world at peace. It 
takes the horror as portrayed by our 
daily papers to shake us out of our 
complacency and create an interest 
in the motives behind the news, hence 
economic geography. 


NATIONAL CLERICAL ABILITY TESTS 
1941 SERIES 


For the following office occupations—Stenographer, Bookkeeper, Typist, Dictating 
Machine Transcriber, Calculating Machine Operator, and File Clerk. 


SPONSORSHIP: National Office Management Association and National Council for 


Business Education 


DATES: May 14, 15, 16, 17 


WHERE: Wherever there are students or others who want to earn a Certificate of 
Proficiency and an educator or employer to sponsor a local test center. 


PROCEDURE: Write Harold E. Cowan, Senior High School, Dedham, Massachusetts, 
Secretary of the Joint Committee on Tests, for full information. 


WHEN: Now! 
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Consumer Education 


for Distributive Occupational Training 


ISTRIBUTION is a complicated 
process and many agencies are 
necessary in moving the products of 
farm and factory from the producer 
to the consumer. Likewise, training 
for the distributive occupations in- 
volves a myriad of functions in the 
effort to bring about a more efficient 
system of distribution and to furnish 
better service to the consuming pub- 
lic. Present-day requirements of 
salespeople call for a breadth of 
knowledge and a multiplicity of serv- 
ices unheard of a generation ago. 
Salespeople must be _ intelligent, 
courteous, tactful, cheerful, earnest, 
neat in appearance, and refined in 
manner. They must use the English 
language accurately and effectively. 
They must possess enthusiasm, imag- 
ination, judgment, and a knowledge 
of human nature 
and human wants. 
But all this is 
far suffi- 
cient. The  pro- 
gram of consum- 
er education car- 
ried on by maga- 
zines, clubs, and 
other organiza- 
tions during the 
last decade is 
bringing into the 
store a very dif- 
ferent customer : 
—one who is more 
merchandise con- 
scious, more anx- 
ious to be in- 
formed concern- 
ing the qualities 
of commodities, 
more discriminat- 
ing in the mer- 


chandise which 
she purchases, 
more competent 


to judge values 
and to make sure 
that she is getting 
the best value for 
her money. 


Sales People Need Merchandise 
Information 


This increased merchandise inter- 
est and knowledge on the part of the 
consumer demands that the sales- 
person, in addition to the other re- 
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by Edward J. Rowse 


Commercial Coordinator 
Boston Public Schools 
Boston, Massachusetts 


quirements named, must possess 
complete and accurate knowledge of 
the merchandise which is being of- 
ered for sale. She must be able to 
advise the customer intelligently as 
to the qualities, use, care, and ap- 
propriateness of the merchandise. 
Some time ago I was visiting the 
offices of the Boston Better Business 
Bureau. When I got back to my of- 
fice I received a telephone call asking 
if I would put into writing some of 
the things which I had said at that 
office concerning the teaching of 
salesmanship in the Boston schools. I 
set them down in the form of a 
memorandum and on December 29, 


“The duty of the salesperson is to help the customer to buy intelligently.” 


1938, The Bulletin of the Boston Bet- 
ter Business Bureau printed this 
memorandum as follows :— 


“Instead of stressing the psycho- 
logical steps in the sale, leading up to 
a favorable closing and the mental 
dominance of the customer by the 
salesperson which makes refusal dif- 
ficult, we now emphasize the fact that 


Courtesy of William kilene Sons Company, Boston 


the position of the salesperson is one 
of service to the customer and the 
duty of the salesperson is to help the 
customer to buy intelligently. In 
order that she may do this a complete 
knowledge of the merchandise is ab- 
solutely essential. 

“The salesperson must know the 

qualities, uses and care of the mer- 
chandise. He must know the quali- 
ties of competing merchandise and 
wherein his own merchandise will 
meet the needs of the customer, in 
preference to competing merchandise. 
_ “Consumers are far better informed 
in the matter of merchandise infor- 
mation than formerly. It is disastrous 
if the customer knows more about 
any article of merchandise than the 
salesperson or if the salesperson can- 
not give a satisfactory answer to any 
question which the customer may ask 
about the merchandise. oe 

“For these reasons our emphasis in 
teaching is changing and we are giv- 
ing much more attention to merchan- 
dise information than formerly.” 

The outstanding 
and paramount 
implication for 
distributive occu- 
pational training, 
then, is that much 
time must be 
given to providing 
the student with 
merchandise in- 
formation. Please 
note that the term 
“merchandise in- 
formation’’ 
is used rather 
than ‘consumer 
information.” In 
the training for 
the distributive 
occupations which 
I supervise, | in- 
sist that the work 


be called “mer- 
chandise infor- 
mation.” The 


knowledge 
of merchandise 
which the student 
acquires is pri- 
marily valuable 
to him in helping 
him to perform his duties as a 
salesman. As a_ by-product of 
this training, however, he gains a 
store of information which will be 
helpful in solving his own personal 
purchasing problems as a consumer. 
But this is vocational training, and 
if we use the term “consumer in- 
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formation,” there is great danger ‘of 
losing sight of the vocational char- 
acter of the work. 


Do Sales Workers Know Their 
Merchandise? 


The lack of accurate knowledge of 
merchandise on the part of sales- 
people is appalling. It is the thing 
which the customer wants most, and 
the thing which she is least often able 
to find. The ignorance of many sales- 
people was shown in a recent survey 
of textile departments of department 
stores, when, in the course of the 
sales interview, the question was 
asked,—“What is rayon?” Twenty- 
three out of forty-eight salespeople 
who were asked this question either 
answered that they did not know or 
gave an answer which was entirely 
wrong. Some of the false answers 
were :— 

A form of silk. 

Made of silk hairs tightly twisted 

Silk and cotton combined. 

Made of sugar or other vegetable. 

Looks like silk but is not silk. 

This ignorance is not confined to 
rayon or to the field of textiles. In 
your own experience as customers 
you can doubtless cite hundreds of in- 
stances where the salesperson has not 
known her merchandise and in her 
ignorance has made false statements 
concerning it. How can those who 
are training students for the distribu- 
tive occupations perform a greater 
service for the pupils, for the stores, 
and for the consuming public than 
by giving these prospective salespeo- 
ple a knowledge of merchandise,— 
its qualities, its uses, and its care? 


Is Sales Craftsmanship Becoming 
Unnecessary? 


Emphasis on informative selling 
and the presentation of unbiased 
facts does not imply that the sales 
effort is to be eliminated. Customers 
have varying wants and different 
standards by which they judge mer- 
chandise. For one, the primary in- 
terest may be style; for another, 
comfort; for another workmanship, 
durability, serviceability, or price. It 
is the function of the salesperson to 
understand the wishes and needs of 
each customer, to select the appro- 
priate merchandise, and to show how 
its qualities will administer to the 
well-being of the customer. 


The interests of reasonable con- 


sumers are not at variance with those 
of progressive merchants. The plat- 
form suggested by the National Re- 
tail Dry Goods: Association calls for 
the creation of sound merchandise 
standards, the development of a uni- 
versal dictionary of retail terms, and 
a program of informative labeling. 
It aims to establish standards for ad- 
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vertising and publicity which will not 
only eliminate false and exaggerated 
claims, but will include specific infor- 
mation as to value. The N.R.D.G.A. 
Bulletin says :—“This consumer edu- 
cation trend should Jead to more in- 
telligent buying, greater cooperation 
between consumer and retailer, and 
better informed salespeople.” 


The Consumer Is King 


Every merchant is trying earnestly 
to find the best means of attracting 
customers, but customers will pass 
final judgment on his efforts. Con- 
sumers determine whether crackers 
and sugar shall be made available in 
attractive packages or in open bar- 
rels. Through their exercise of choice 
in the kinds and qualities of goods 
they buy, and in the outlets which 
they patronize, consumers exert a 
strong influence in shaping the gen- 
eral pattern governing the distribu- 
tion of commodities. The prime ob- 
jectives in merchandising are educa- 
tion and help in buying before the 
sale and satisfaction in use after the 
sale. 

Through their choice of shopping 
outlets they also determine what store 
services shall be provided. By their 
patronage they indicate their demand 
or their disinterest in such services 
as delivery, credit, alterations, gen- 
erous return privilege, artistic wrap- 
ping, elevator and escalator service, 
choice location, elaborate exteriors, 
expensive furniture and fixtures, 
wide variety of goods from which to 
select, prompt and competent sales 
service. 

Consumers should know, however, 
that if they demand these services 
they must pay for the privileges 
through higher prices for the mer- 
chandise which they purchase. A 
large part of the high cost of retail 
distribution is due to the demands of 
consumers. This is a phase of con- 
sumer education which is frequently 
omitted from the general program 
but which must form an important 
part of the training for store service. 
The problem of overhead expenses 
and what is included must be under- 
stood by the salesperson since he may 
at times find it necessary to inform 
customers concerning some of the 
things which go to make up over- 
head. 


~ The Return Sales Evil © 


One of the greatest wastes which 
a merchant experiences and an im- 
portant factor in the high cost of 
retail distribution is the abuse of the 
privilege of returning merchandise 
to the store. Each year hundreds of 
millions of dollars’ worth of mer- 
chandise is returned for credit, for 


exchange, or tor retund. In some 
stores the returns run as high as 17 
per cent of the gross sales, and, in 
general, the returns in most depart- 
ment stores will amount to over 5 
per cent of their total sales. The 
average cost to the store for each 
item returned is probably in the 
neighborhood of 50 cents. 

Byt this is only a small part of the 
burden of expense which re‘urned 
merchandise puts on the store. [eli- 
cate ‘merchandise is likely to re- 
turned in a damaged condition. The 
height of the selling season ir style 
goods is of very short duratio: , and 
if the customer holds the goo:'s for 
any length of time the peak «f de- 
mand may have passed before the 
goods are returned and mark owns 
will be inevitable. Furthe: nore, 
when returns are frequent, a arger 
amount of merchandise must hb. pur- 
chased in order to keep stock com- 
plete, so it will not be necess: ry to 
ask customers to choose from a de- 
pleted stock because some is («it on 
approval. This cost is not borne as 
a loss by the store but is nece-sarily 
passed on to the consumer 1 the 
torm of overhead which is ad:ed to 
the general price of all merchs dise. 

In some cases the fault of returns 
is with the store and the sales; erson 
must be instructed in the ways and 
means of reducing this waste to a 
minimum. In many cases, however, 
the fault is with the customer, and 
sometimes the salesperson has |o as- 
sume the role of teacher, and tact- 
fully inform the customer how the 
abuse of the return privilege acds to 
the cost of her merchandise. 


The Consumer Evaluates 
Advertising 


The study of advertising holds an 
important place in distributive occu- 
pational training. Activities in_ the 
field of consumer education have 
affected the attitude of the consumer 
toward advertising with the result 
that it is becoming necessary to 
modify the techniques of advertising 
to a certain degree. Consumers are 
clamoring for more factual and in 
formative advertising with definite, 
accurate reliable statements 
rather than vague glamorous ex 
pressions which mean little or noth- 
ing. Instead of appeal to such deep- 
seated emotions as fear—fear of so 
cial disapproval, fear of infection, 
fear of disaster, fear of failure, fear 
of insomnia, fear of bad breath,— 
they ask for essential information 
based on facts. They wish to know 
contents, weights, size, adulterations, 
serviceability, construction, dura- 
bility, shrinkage, tensile strength, and 
thread count. 
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This does not mean that the adver- 
ysement may not be made attractive, 
beautiful, or even romantic. But the 
well-informed consumer looks for 
more facts on which to base her 
judgment and selection. 

Progressive merchants with the aid 
of Better Business Bureaus and the 
Federal government are responding 
to the demands of consumers in 
bringing about informative labeling 
of merchandise, uniform grading of 
commodities, the elimination of mis- 
leading trade names. 

Advertising is blamed for many of 
the ills of distribution. It is con- 
demned as being expensive, untruth- 
ful and unnecessary. But the truth 
of the matter is that wise advertising 
usually reduces the selling cost of an 
article. We can buy a better auto- 
mobile today for $1,000 than we 
could buy for $3,000 twenty-five 
years ago. Advertising has made 
mass production possible and there- 
fore reduced production and distri- 
bution costs. The cost of long dis- 
tance telephone would be prohibitive 
if advertising had not stimulated ex- 
tensive use of this service. In many 
cases the cost of this advertising is 
negligible. The expenditure of one 
cent in advertising sells sixty-five 
bottles of a much advertised bever- 
age, and one cent invested in adver- 
tising sells thirty cans of a favorite 
soup. 


Dangers of False Advertising 


Of course, there is no justification 
for false, misleading, dishonest, de- 
ceptive advertising or implied un- 
truths, unwarranted suggestions, ex- 
aggerations or unethical claims. Most 
businessmen realize that public con- 
fidence is the greatest asset of adver- 
tising, and that this confidence must 
be conserved if advertising is to con- 
tinue to be effective. Whenever read- 
ers feel that they must discount the 
statements of an advertisement, the 
effectiveness of advertising is weak- 
ened and often nullified. Here again 
the Better Business Bureaus are com- 
ing to the aid of both merchants and 
consumers in the effort to suppress 
unfounded claims, to restrain exag- 
gerations and to punish fraud. 

A small percentage of unscrupu- 
lous advertisers can damage one of 
the most valuable assets of business 
by deceptive advertising and by 
frauds. Compared with the total 
amount of advertising, however, the 
amount of unethical advertising is 
small. A survey recently made in a 
Western city showed that only 6 per 
cent of the advertising carried mis- 
leading or exaggerated claims and a 
survey here in Boston covering four- 
teen stores for a period of one month, 
showed that only 7 per cent of sam- 
ples which were tested in the labo- 
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ratory were inaccurately described in 
the advertising. 

In training our young people to 
enter the distributive occupations, it 
is our duty to impress on them the 
helpful service which advertising 
performs, and that, if intelligently 
used, it usually reduces rather than 
increases the cost of distribution. 
They should be made to appreciate 
the fact that the consumer movement 
has turned the spotlight on advertis- 
ing and that the consuming public 
demands informative advertising 


with specific facts and descriptions 
of the merchandise which is being 
offered. They should be led to realize 
fuliy that extravagant claims, mis- 
leading statements, and deceptive 
suggestions undermine public confi- 
dence and tend to discredit all adver- 
tising. We must instill in these 
young people high standards of ad- 
vertising honesty to the end that ad- 
vertising may continue to be a help- 
ful and informative guide to con- 
sumers in making their selections of 
merchandise. 


SNEDDEN’S “EDUCATIONAL HERESIES” 


Dr. David Snedden, formerly of Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University, pre- 
sented the following list of “educational 
heresies” at the December meeting of the 
American Vocational Association: 

1, That al/ young men and women 
eighteen or more years of age can and 
should be given full-competency voca- 
tional training before embarking on self- 
support. 

2. That under conditions of productive 
work as now evolved in all such great 
fields as manufacture, transport, mining, 
specialized farming, building, as well as 
military defense and the professions, it 
is nearly futile even to begin realistic 
vocational training with persons under 
eighteen or even twenty years of age. 

3. That higher standards of family- 
building are likewise advancing the age 
of entering the vocation of home-making 
by young women so that no longer need 
vocational training for home-making be 
commenced under 19 to 23 years of age. 

4. That under most conditions it is just 
as important and socially urgent for the 
success of future workers and for gen- 
eral social efficiency, that specialized full- 
competency training schools should be 
provided for each of the highly special- 
ized vocations of modern industry, trans- 
port, mining and the rest as for the 
simpler and often antiquated forms of 
productive work. 

5. That widespread beliefs of many 
educators and some other intellectuals 
that “industry can (and should) train its 
own workers” under present conditions 
of economic specialization and mechani- 
zation are just as illusory and futile as 
beliefs (once held) that “parents should 
educate their own children”. 

6, That the widespread beliefs of many 
educators and some laymen to the effect 
that prolonged educations along academic 
lines contribute importantly to future 
success in present-day vocations are 
largely unfounded rationalizations. 

7. That widespread beliefs among edu- 
cators (including many in_ professional 
vocational schools) as well as some em- 
ployers, that really important contribu- 
tions to future vocational success are 
to be derived so-called general, 
background, or fundamental studies to be 
provided in schools of general education 
are largely vague, untested, and probably 
vain rationalizations, 

8. That men of academic prepossessions, 
and especially of long experience with the 
more gifted pupils who attain high rank 
in advanced schools, are largely oblivious 
to, and romantic about, the enormous 
wastefulnesses (of several kinds) of the 
pick-up and crude self-educating (“school 
of hard knocks”) processes through which 
the great majority of persons of average 
natural abilities or less must go before 
they either achieve some measure of vo- 
cational success or else fall by the way- 


side into the ditches of unskilled labor. 

9, That academic educators and many 
laymen are so habituated to thinking of 
schools in terms of desks and books, and 
of teaching in terms of oral and written 
exercises that they tend to be hopelessly 
unrealistic as to the practicabilities of the 
very different types of schools and teach- 
ing processes which will be essential to 
full-competency training for modern vo- 
cations. 

10. That educators and many other in- 
tellectuals grossly under-estimate the dif- 
ficulties as well as often complete im- 
practicabilities, of reviving or maintaining 
effective types of apprenticeship educa- 
tions under present conditions of eco- 
nomic production and the conditions im- 
posed by unionized workers. 

11. That public high schools are ut- 
terly unsuited as agencies to provide gen- 
uine vocational educations except in rare 
and diminishing cases. 

12. That we expect “all the children of 
all the people” to be presently in full- 
time attendance in schools of general edu- 
cation to at least 18 years of age; and 
that the fundamentally important values 
to be sought for dull and bright pupils 
alike through such schools are several, 
such as superior political citizenship, per- 
sonal cultures, health conservations and 
others, which rarely have any direct 
causal relations to future vocational suc- 
cess. 

13. That the great majority of exten- 
sion courses, part-time courses, pre-voca- 
tional technical courses and other frag- 
mentary or premature offerings of so- 
called vocational education are, under 
present conditions of economic produc- 
tion, generally profitless and a waste of 
public funds. 

14. That the many present-day increas- 
ingly expensive attempts to provide voca- 
tional guidance are of little worth in the 
absence of opportunities for genuine full- 
competency vocational training. 

15. That boy-scout age industrial arts 
courses, farm-boy home project and club 
courses, and adolescent-girl eco- 
nomics courses are all now, or can be 
made, valuable additions to traditional 
cultural educations; but that they pro- 
vide important contributions towards fu- 
ture vocational success, as many parents 
and some educators still believe, is prob- 


-ably illusory and mythical. 


16. That the combat and other voca- 
tions of defensive warfare, which, be- 
cause of threatening world conditions, 
may presently require some years from 
large proportions of our younger adults, 
and for which even now vast programs of 
training are being planned (to begin at 
age 21), will in their later effects carry 
over as resources for other types of pro- 
ductive work is probably a mistaken be- 
lief in all but rare cases. 
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Conducted by 
Clifford Ettinger 


William Howard Taft High School 
Bronx, New York 


The Committee on Visual Aids in Business Education of Alpha Chapter of Delta Pi 
Epsilon, honorary fraternity in business education, evaluates a series of still photographs. 


Communication Unit 


Ninety-three 82x11 Still Photographs 
Grade Placement: 
Ninth year business training classes. 
Topics: 
Early methods of communication, mail 
services, telegraph and telephone, radio 
and television, photography. 
Distributed by: 
Creative Educational Society 
Mankato, Minnesota 
New York Distributor: 


Mrs. Ruth Burke 
305 Broadway 
New York City 


Cost: $7.95 Including Teacher’s Manual. 


SUMMARY 


The sti/l photographs to be described 
are well suited to use in an opaque pro- 
jector. They are large enough (8%"x11") 
to be used in other ways effectively: held 
up by teacher in front of class, bulletin 
board display, passed from hand to hand, 
etc. 

In addition to the topics listed above 
there are included two groups of photo- 
graphs on “Printing and Newspapers” 
and “Flashing the News” which would be 
helpful in other departments. Explana- 
tory text and thought provoking ques- 
tions appear on the reverse side of each 
picture. A teacher’s manual is obtainable. 
Brief descriptions of the pictures follow: 


Signals 


1. “Ancient Methods of Signaling.” 
Early smoke, flash and sound signals. 
2. “Drums for Communication in the 
Fiji Islands.” 
Dugout drum, South Sea Island. 
3. “Calling the Flock.” 
A horn used in the Alpine regions. 
4. “Sign Telegraphing.” 
An early type semaphore, used in the 
French Revolution. 
5. “Modern Railroad Semaphores.” 
Semaphores in a busy railroad yard. 
6. “Flag Signals at Sea.” 
Use of flags on board ship for signal- 
ing. 
7. “Lighthouse Signals.” 
A lighthouse for signaling to ships. 
8. “Signal Bells.” ° 
A bell used on board ship for fog 
warnings. 
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“Hidden 


The Development of Written Language 


9. “Picture Writings of the Cavemen.” 
The paintings of the cavemen. 
10. “Picture Writing.” 
Picture writing, or pictographs. 
11. “Egyptian Hieroglyphic Writing.” 
Hieroglyphics and their translations. 
12. “Books Written on Clay and Wax.” 
Early Egyptian and Assyrian writing. 
13. “Chinese Writing.” 
— with wood blocks about 1300 


Carrying the Mail 


14. “Before There Were Mailmen.” 
Messages were at first sent by messen- 
ger. 

15. “A Public Letter-Writer.” 

Before most people could read and 
write, the public letter-writer was a 
necessity. 

16. “An American Mail Carrier.” 

1880 mail carrier on horseback. 

17. “The Corner Mail Box.” 

A boy mails a letter at a corner mail 
box. 

18. “Collecting the Mail.” 

A postman collects the mail. 

19. “Cancelling the Mail.” 

The stamp is cancelled by machine. 

20. “Sorting the Mail.” 

Letters are sorted for distribution. 

21. “Tubes Which Carry Mail Under- 
ground.” 

Pneumatic tubes in some cities trans- 
port mail underground. 

22. “Foreign Mail.” 

Foreign mail is sorted. 

23. “A Railway Post Office.” 

A train picks up and sends out mail 
bags by a special device. 

24. “Air Mail.” 

Air mail is loaded into a plane. 

25. “Sorting Mail for Delivery.” 

A postman sorts his mail for delivery. 

26: ROE, 

How some mail must be delivered. 

27. “The Dead Letter Office.” 

Scene in a dead letter office. 


In the December evaluation of the film 
Values” it was erroneously 
stated that the rental was one dollar. The 


film is available without any charge ex- 


cept transportation to and from The 
Venard Organization in Peoria, Illinois. 


The Telegraph and Telephone 
The Development of the Telegraph 


28. “Benjamin Franklin’s Electrical Ex. 
periments.” 

Benjamin Franklin experimented with 
static electricity. 

29.“How Current Electricity was Discoy- 
ered.” 

Galvani experimented with current 
electricity. 

30. “Morse and His Telegraph.” 
Samuel Morse experimented with the 
telegraph. 

31. “The Telegraph in the Civil \Var.” 
The telegraph was importan: during 
the Civil War. 

32. “Laying the First Atlantic Ca’ le.” 
The first Atlantic cable is laic. 

33. “Cables Across the Seas.” 

View of the floor of the ocear s. 

34. “A Home-Made Telegraph 5: ‘.” 
How a simple telegraph can lb. made; 
table of the Morse code. 

35. “A Modern Morse Code Ope: ator.” 
The key and sounder. 

36. “Sending Messages by Telegr ph.” 
Modern equipment for send: ig tele- 


graphs. 

37. “Receiving Messages by Teleg aph.” 
The receiving machine of a 1 ultiplex 
system. 


The Development of the Telepho.e 


38. “An Unsuccessful Telephone.” 
Early experiments with the tc ephone, 
Philipp Reis. 

39. “Bell’s First Telephone.” 
Alexander Graham Bell experimenting 
with the telephone. 
40. “The First New York-to-Chicago 
Telephone Line.” 
Bell opens the first New York to Ch:- 
cago line in 1892. 

41. “Telephone Wires Over New York, 
1887.” 


How telephone wires were set up in 
1880. 


42. “Development of the Telephone.” 
How the shape of the telephone has 
changed. 

43. “A Modern Switchboard.” 

Scene of telephone operators at a mod- 
ern switchboard ; an early switcliboard. 

44. “The Dial Exchange.” 

Mechanical routing of telephone calls 
by the dial system. 

45. “Voices Across the Seas.” 
Trans-oceanic telephone system. 

46. “The Underground Telephone Lines. 
Repairing an underground cable. 

47. “Overhead Wires.” 
Close-up of overhead telephone wires. 

48. “The Lineman.” 

The lineman repairs the wires. 

49. “Fhe Telephone in Rural America.” 
Telephones used in rural sections of 
the U 

50. “Dial Telephones.” 

A coin box and a hand phone of new 
design. 


Radio and Television 


The Development of Radio 


51. “Marconi and the Radio.” ; 
Marconi experimenting with radio. | 

52. “Wireless Telegraphy Becomes Radio. 
An early broadcasting station and crys 
tal receiving set. 

53. “A Soundproof Radio Theatre.” 
A modern broadcasting station. 

54. “Sound Effects on the Air.” 
Local broadcasting. 
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55, “Broadcasting from the F ield.” 
Broadcasting from the field by port- 
able transmitter. 

56. “Telephone Lines Carry Radio Pro- 

grams.” 

Telephone system used to send out 

network radio programs. 

“Radio at Sea.” 

Radio on board ship for sending mes- 

sages. 


MN 
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Phonograph Records 


58. “Sound Recordings for The Future.’ 
Recordings as a method of communi- 
cation; Father Hubbard makes a rec- 
ord of the voices of the Eskimos. 


Television 


59. “A Television Studio.” 
Scene in a television studio. 

60. “The Television Control Board.” 
Routing the program. 

61. “The Television Receiving Set.” 
A television receiver in the home. 


EVALUATION 


The Visualized Curriculum Series is 
the work of a large number of educa- 
tional specialists under the managing edi- 
torship of Etta Schneider, secretary of 
the N.E.A. Department of Visual Instruc- 
tion. Although prepared for the elemen- 
tary grades the committee of high school 
teachers who evaluated the Communica- 
tion Unit judged it satisfactory for ninth 
year use. Limited actual classroom use 
tended to confirm this judgment. 

The photographs and text material are 
of an unusually excellent type. The pic- 
tures are of large size, of high technical 
quality, artistic interesting. The 
Communication Unit can be integrated 
with many topics in the Introduction to 
Business course. Visual aids of this type 
supply needed material as the trend con- 
tinues toward greater emphasis on under- 
standing of the background of business 
services. From the standpoint of the 
classroom teacher, one of the great ad- 
vantages of this opaque material is its 
sequential and logical arrangement in 
the presentation of a topic. 

As indicated previously these pictures 
can be used without being projected. 
However, projection on a_ screen by 
means of one of the newer type of 
Opaque projectors is undoubtedly the best 
method of using the pictures. The pic- 
tures are especially good for arousing 
interest, for conveying factual informa- 
tion, for enriching experience, develop- 
ing powers of observation and an interest 
the student’s environment. 

Some of the pictures that present his- 
torical background are of absorbing in- 
terest to the teacher as well as to the 
students. By contrasting original crude 
methods with present day techniques, the 
students are given a basis of comparison 
Which leads to an intelligent appreciation 
of the research, inventive genius and 
labor that have developed our great 
modern systems of communication. 
Strong points brought out by indi- 
vidual committee members were that the 
Pictures could be kept on the screen as 
long as desired and that the teacher had 
more control in the matter of selecting 
tems to be brought before the class than 
is the case with the motion picture. 
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TYPEWRITER BUREAU MONTHLY TESTS 


The Typewriter Educational Research Bureau provides to schools a free student 
typewriting test service. For the school year 1940-41 eight tests have been published, 
together with a Manual of Directions containing instructions for administering and 
scoring each test. 

The tests for October, November, December, and January were sent to schools in 
September, with the week in which each test should be given clearly indicated both in 
the test manual and on the tests themselves. The tests for February, March, April, and 
May were sent to schools in January, together with a schedule for giving them. 

To enable teachers to compare results with those of others, tables of results obtained 
by a group of codperating teachers are being published in this JourNAL. The following 
table indicates the results on the January Typewriter Educational Research Bureau 
Tabulation Test as reported by the codperating group of schools. 

In using this table a teacher will find the column which corresponds with practice in 
his school. If his students are in the second year of typewriting, are enrolled in the 
eleventh grade, and have had five 40-45 minute periods a week of instruction each year 
to date, he will compare his results with those shown in the third column of the per- 


centile table. 


RESULTS FOR TABULATION TEST - VOLUME VII - JANUARY 1941 - NUMBER 4 


1 1 2 2 2 2 2 
a ree 11 11 11 11 12 12 12 
Periods a week 
5 5 5 5 5 5 5 
co eee 5 5 5 5 5 
Range of scores 0-95 0-94 0-107 0-98 0-118 0-104 0-122 
Length of period * .......+. 40-45 55-60 40-45 50-55 40-45 50—55 60 
Number of testees ......... 222 212 1338 263 1138 337 365 
Percentiles 
ode 85 73 80 79 93 88 102 
78 61 68 68 83 75 9 
71 58 60 61 76 67 90 
66 54 54 58 72 62 85 
62 50 51 55 68 59 80 
60 45 50 52 63 55 76 
58 40 48 50 59 51 72 
54 37 47 49 56 50 67 
51 34 45 47 52 47 63 
50 30 44 46 50 46 57 
49 28 41 44 49 44 52 
46 26 38 40 47 43 50 
44 25 35 38 44 41 47 
42 21 31 36 41 38 44 
40 18 30 33 39 34 40 
35 15 27 30 36 30 34 
31 8 24 29 32 29 28 
26 1 20 27 29 26 21 
18 0 12 18 21 13 12 


* In minutes. 


Comments on any phase of the Bureau's testing program should be addressed to the 
Typewriter Educational Research Bureau, 100 East 42nd Street, New York City. 


WARNING TO CONSUMERS 


Consumers must be constantly on their 
guard if they are to obtain the full benefit 
of the Food, Drug and Cosmet'c Act. 
Such is the warning contained in a 
pamphlet Read Your Labels prepared by 
the staff of the Institute for Consumer 
Education and recently published by the 
Public Affairs Committee. 

The pamphlet lists four ways by which 
consumers can protect themselves against 
impure food, drugs and cosmetics: 

1. Read all labels carefully, particu- 
larly the fine print, before you buy. 

2. Pay close attention to the “cease 
and desist” orders of the Federal Trade 
Commission against untrue or unfair 
advertising as reported . in your news- 
papers and magazines. 

3. Cooperate with consumer’s groups 
which are seeking better protection from 
the federal and state governments. 

4. Report apparent violations of the 
law to the Food and Drug Administration, 
Washington, D. C. 

For those who follow these instruc- 
tions the new Food. Drug and Cosmetic 
Act, if properly enforced, provides pro- 
tection against many forms of adultera- 
tion and misbranding. But it applies only 
to products shipped across state lines. 
Other products are subject to state laws 
which may or may not be adequate. 


Enforcement of the Act, the pamphlet 
points out, has been hampered by lack 
ot funds. At present the Federal govern- 
ment is spending only about 1.7 cents per 
person for protection against misbranded 
or adulterated foods, drugs and cosmetics. 
The Food and Drugs Administration has 
a budget of $2,288,000 with which to police 
$16,000,000,000 worth of food, drugs, and 
cosmetics—less than half the amount re- 
quested. 

Nor can the enforcement agencies give 
the consumer the fullest protection un- 
less the consumers support them in de- 
manding good laws and good enforcement. 
Consumers as individuals can do little. 
Too often they are blocked “by the ac- 
tions of powerful, organized business 
groups.” 

For this reason the pamphlet points out 

that it is necessary for ind'vidual con- 
sumers to work with other consumers in 
organized groups to get better protection 
from the government, and to keep a 
watchful eye on those who have sought 
to weaken the Act and complicate its 
enforcement. 
Read Your Labels is a factual, popular 
pamphlet and is available for ten cents a 
copy from the Public Affairs Committee, 
36 Rockefeller Plaza, New York City. 
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American Association of Commercial Colleges 

Arizona Business Educators Association 

Business Education Association of the State of New York 

Business Education Association of Rochester, New York 

California Association of Private Business Schools 

Chicago Area Business Education Directors Association 

Commercial Education Association of New York City 
and Vicinity 

Commercial Supervisory and Research Club of Greater 
Cleveland 

Council Commercial Educators of Omaha and Council 
Bluffs 

Delaware Commercial Teachers’ Association 

Delta Pi Epsilon 

Eastern Commercial Teachers Association 

Florida Commerce Teachers Association 

Gamma Rho Tau 

High School Commercial Teachers Association of N. J. 

Illinois State Commercial Teachers Association 

Indiana Business Educators’ Club 

Inland Empire Commercial Teachers Association 

lowa State Teachers Association 

Kentucky Business Education Association 

Louisiana Teachers Association 

Maine Teachers Association, Commercial Section 


Minnesota State Business Educators’ Association 

Missouri State Teachers Association, Commercial ‘ection 

National Association of Commercial Teacher-7 -aining 
Institutions 

National Commercial Teachers Federation 

N.E.A. Department of Business Education 

Nebraska State Teachers Association, District 1- -Com- 
mercial Section 

New England High School Commercial Teachers Asso- 
ciation 

New Orleans Council of Typewriting Teachers 

New Orleans High School Teachers Association 

North Dakota Education Association, Commercial — ection 

Northeastern Ohio Teachers Association, Com nercial 
Section 

Ohio Commercial Teachers Association 

Oklahoma Commercial Teachers Federation 

Pennsylvania Business Educators’ Association 

Philadelphia Commerce Teachers Association 

South Dakota Education Association, Commercial! »ection 

Southeastern Ohio Educational Association, Com nercial 
Section 

Southern Business Education Association 

Southwest Missouri, Springfield District, Commercial 
Section. 

Wisconsin Business Schools Association 


Michigan Commercial Education Association 


President 
Hamden L. Forkner 


Yeachers College, Columbia University 
New York, WN. Y. 


Vice-President 
P. O. Selby 


State Teachers College 
Kirksville, Missouri 


OFFICERS OF THE COUNCIL 
Secretary 


New York, N 


Helen Reynolds 
New York 


Treasurer 


A. 0. Colvin 


Colorado State College of Education 
Greeley, Colorado 


REPORT OF THE NATIONAL COUNCIL ADMINISTRATIVE BOARD MEETING 


The administrative board of the Na- 
tional Council met in executive session in 
Chicago, December 28, 1940. 

Members present: Carlson, Fisk, Fork- 
ner, Goodfellow, Kirk, Kyker, Lawrence, 


Lessenberry, Lomax, Puckett, Selby, 
— Skimin, Studebaker, Tedens, Zel- 
10t. 


Members absent: Blackstone, Colvin, 
Haynes, Hill, Nichols, Price, Rice, Wal- 
ters. 

Guests: Dr. Tonne, Editor of The Jour- 
nal of Business Education, and Dr. Car- 
michael, president of the N.E.A. Depart- 
ment of Business Education. 

After the usual business of the meeting 
including the secretary's and treasurer’s 
report, the president announced that mem- 
berships from the various associations af- 
filiated with the Council were coming in 
a very satisfactory manner. The budget 
for 1940-41 was submitted to the board 
and approved. 

The board spent considerable time dis- 
cussing the testing program which is 
sponsored jointly by the Council and the 
National Office Management Association. 
Various members of the board expressed 
opinions and points of view. 

The president pointed out that no one 
should consider the tests to be in final 
form and that it was desirable for as 
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by Hamden L. Forkner, President 


many centers as possible to be set up to 
administer the tests in order that as much 
experience as possible can be gained with 
the tests and with the employment results 
so that the tests may be revised as needed. 

Further discussion of the tests was de- 
ferred until the spring meeting of the 
council scheduled for Atlantic City in 
February. 

The problem of teacher organizations 
was discussed pro and con following Dr. 
Selby’s report that the members of his 
committee had been unable thus far to 
come to any recommended plan for the 
Council to sponsor. 

At the invitation of the president, Dr. 
Carmichael, president of the Department 
of Business Education of the N.E.A., pre- 
sented the proposed plan of the depart- 
ment for state affiliated groups. It was the 
consensus that the plan which the NEA 
Department proposes is one which the 
Council should aid in bringing about. 

The next item for discussion was the 
position which the Council should take 
with regard to federal aid for business 
education. After considerable discussion 
and a presentation of some of the prob- 
lems by Mr. Kyker the matter was put to 
a vote and it was agreed that the National 
Council should appoint a committee to 
call on the Commissioner of Education to 


discuss with him the possibility of pro- 
viding supervision of the present  pro- 
grams of business education which are 
now operating with federal funds ona 
functional basis and to seek his advice 
concerning further extension of federal 
aid for business education. It was also 
agreed that the Council should work with 
other groups such as the American Voca- 
tional Association in bringing about a sat- 
isfactory program of federally aided vo- 
cational business education. 

The next item for discussion was the 
proposal that the National Council spon- 
sor the Future Business Leaders of Amer- 
ica organization of in-school youth. The 
board approved the plans in general and 
authorized the president to proceed with 
the organization on an experimental basis. 

The proposal was made that the Council 
seek to incorporate under an Act of Con- 
gress in order that it may become a legal 
entity and thus be in a position to act a 
holder of copyrights, etc. 

The meeting adjourned until Febrt- 
ary 21 when many members will be at 
tending the convention of the National 
Association of Business Teacher Trait 
ing Institutions in Atlantic City. 

The Council is indebted to Miss Mary 
Stuart, of Brighton High School, Bright- 
on, Massachusetts, for acting as secretary 
in the absence of Miss Reynolds. 
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WHAT OUR MEMBER ASSOCIATIONS ARE DOING 


many school administrators feel the busi- 
ness department stands or falls on its 
quality of vocational preparation of stu- 


—_ 


From time to time it will be the policy of the National Council to report on various 
member associations and their actions and activities. 


dents. The George-Deen Act did not help 
us at all in our day school; in fact, | 
think it was a mistake to even claim dis- 
tributive occupations a part of business 


—Hamden L. Forkner, President education when it is handled and operated 


OHIO 


The following is a quotation from the 
commercial section of the Northwestern 
division of the Ohio Education Associa- 
tion at its annual meeting in Toledo, 
Ohio, on November 1, 1940. Mr. E. G. 
Knepper, president of this group, reports 
as follows: 

“While this particular group is not di- 
rectly affiliated with the Natioual Council, 
most of the members are members of the 
Ohio Commercial Teachers Association 
which is afhliated with the National Coun- 


il. 
: “There seemed to be a rather keen inter- 
est on the question of Federal aid when 
brought before this organization, although 
not very much time was given to the dis- 
cussion. We urged that those who were 
opposed to the resolution feel free to vote 
against it; that the thing we were inter- 
ested in was a freely expressed opinion 
of the teachers present. It appears, there- 
fore, that the teachers of this section of 
the country would favor having your 
Council work for Federal aid.” 

The following resolution was adopted 
by this group: 

“That it is the consensus of this Asso- 
ciation that the National Council for Busi- 
ness Education be supported by this Asso- 
ciation in its proposed statement of policy 
for sponsorship of necessary legislation 
for Federal aid to business education for 
the purposes specified in the statement ap- 
proved by the Administrative Board of 
the Council and published in the October 
1940 issue of its official Journal, The Jour- 
nal of Business Education.” 

This resolution was adopted by the As- 
sociation with the following vote: 125 for 
the resolution, 3 against it. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


Mr. Lowell A. Decker, president of the 
South Dakota Commercial Teachers As- 
sociation makes the following report: 

“We want the National Council to 
know that the South Dakota Commercial 
Teachers Association is back of the Coun- 
cil 100 per cent and that we will be very 
willing to assume our share of responsi- 
bility for the work the National Council 
1S Supporting. 

“We want you to know we are particu- 
larly interested in seeing something done 
about ‘A Call for Action’ with respect to 
business education teacher organizations. 
We are of the opinion that perhaps it 
would be a good plan for our Association 
fo back a 100 per cent membership in the 
N.E.A. Department of Business Educa- 
tion and continue to give our support to 
io or more state and regional associa- 
ions, 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Mr. J. L. Hoover of the Altoona Senior 
High School, Altoona, Pennsylvania sends 
the following comment : 

“At last the National Council for Busi- 
ness Education seems to be interested in 
Some activities which will be of much 
credit to members of this Council if they 
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by the state and local vocational direc- 
tors 

“I think we need Federal aid as the Na- 
tional Council proposes, but until this is 
possible it appeared to me that we might 
obtain some state aid that would help 
our vocational business education program 
in our day high schools. I shall be glad 
to work with any committee in this State 
that you might organize to forward this 
program of Federal aid to Business edu- 
cation.” 

Mr. Hoover goes on to elaborate upon 
the total program of vocational education 
as it applies to business education. It is 
hoped that a later issue of the Journal 
can carry his full recommendation. 


will only continue this good leadership 
now started. For the last several years, 
I have been responsible for the business 
education in the city of Altoona. It has 
been my satisfaction on occasions to ap- 
pear before business education meetings 
and propound my ideas along the lines of 
subsidizing business education in our pub- 
lic high schools. 

“Business education men in our larger 
high schools do not have the financial aid 
to operate a complete vocational depart- 
ment; yet, school boards, employers, and 


RECEIPTS AND DISBURSEMENTS 
THE NATIONAL COUNCIL FOR BUSINESS EDUCATION 


August 22, 1940 to December 17, 1940 


xpenses—Administration Ending September 1, 1940 
Travel Expenses of Delegates to Pittsburgh Meeting ........ .......... $173.35 
F, G. Nichols, Expense Statement 9.77 
H. A. Tonne, Editorial Expenses (1939-40) .......0.0.0.0.02005 161.10 
L. A. Rice, Expenses of Publication Committee, (1939-40) ...... 5.97 
Receipts, September 1, 1940—December 17, 194 
Expenditures, September 1, 1940—December 17, 1940 
H. A. Tonne, Editorial Services, First Quarter, 1940-1941 .......... 150.00 
Helen Reynolds, Postage and Express 6.36 
Alma Radford, Secretarial Service to Miss Reynolds ............... 21.00 
—Respectfully submitted by A. O. Colvin, Treasurer. 
BUDGET OF THE NATIONAL COUNCIL FOR BUSINESS EDUCATION 
1940-1941 
Anticipated Income 
Greasurers Report, 22. 1940) $797.94 
Less Expenses of Administration Ending September 1, 1940, reported 
waiter August Treasurer's Report 350.19 
Membership Dues (Estimated) 200.00 
Anticipated Expenditures 


—Respectfully submitted by Helen Reynolds, P. O. Selby and H. L. Forkner, Executive Committee. 
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Dr. Thomas H. Briggs, international- 
ly known educator from Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, will give the 
keynote address at the opening session 
of the 44th annual convention of the 
Eastern Commercial Teachers Associ- 
ation, scheduled for April 9, 10, 11 and 
12 at the Hotel Statler in Boston, Mas- 
sachusetts. His topic will be “Business 
Education for Tomorrow,” which is 
also the general theme of the entire 
meeting. 

An entertaining and inspiring address 
is expected at Thursday night’s ban- 
quet from Neal O’Hara, noted humor- 
ist and columnist, who has chosen as 
his topic “Much Ado About Some- 
thing.” The other principal speaker 
will be James R. Young, who will speak 
at Saturday’s concluding general meet- 
United 


ing on “Japan—Russia—The 
States.” 
Thursday afternoon will be given 


over to a panel discussion by the Com- 
mission on Business Education under 
the direction of John G. Kirk, E.C.T.A. 
president and director of commercial 
education in Philadelphia. The entire 
Friday program will be devoted to sec- 
tional meetings. Names of speakers 
and topics for these meetings will be 
announced in the March issue of this 
magazine. 

Friday evening has been left open for 
any associations, groups or clubs wish- 
ing to hold special meetings. Arranec- 
ments for such meetings can be made 


T. A. Convention 


through Dr. Foster W. Loso, Battin 
High School, Elizabeth, New Jersey. 

The headquarters, exhibits and_ all 
sessions of the convention will be at 
Hotel Statler. Members are urged to 
make reservations early and directly 
with the hotel. 

Boston, rich in historic and literary 
landmarks, is an ideal convention city. 
Sight-seeing tours in and around Bos- 
ton are being planned by the Tours 
Committee, as well as tours of profes- 
sional interest through the public and 
private schools of the city. Anyone 


interested in such tours should com- 
municate with the chairman of the 
Tours committee, Rufus Stickney, 


Boston Clerical School, Roxbury, Mas- 
sachusetts. 

Officers of the Association, in addi- 
tion to President Kirk, are: Vice-presi- 
dent, Alice Wakefield, director of ad- 
missions at Strayer College, Washing- 
ton, D. C.; secretary, Raymond C-. 
Goodfellow, director of business educa- 
tion in Newark, New Jersey; treasurer, 
P. M Heiges, chairman of the business 
department at Central Commercial and 
Technical High School, Newark, New 


Jersey. 
Dr. Noel P. Laird, Franklin and Mar- 
shall College, Lancaster, Pennsylvania, 


has been appointed to the Executive Board 
to fill the vacancy created by the resig- 
nation of R. G. Walters, Grove City Col- 
lege, Grove City, Pennsylvania, who was 
forced to resign because of ill health. 


Central Association Meeting 


The thirty-sixth annual convention 
of the Central Commercial Teachers 
Association will be held April 3, 4, and 
5 at the Fort Des Moines Hotel, Des 
Moines, Iowa. 

As is customary, Thursday, April 
third, will be designated as Private 
School Managers Day and will be de- 
voted to problems of the private 
schools. In the evening, private school 
managers and their friends will have 
dinner together and listen to a guest 
speaker. 

Friday morning’s session will present 
a general program for both public and 
private school administrators and teach- 
ers. Dr. Harry K. Newburn, associate 
professor of education and director of 
the University high school at the Uni- 
versity of Iowa, will give the keynote 
address for the session. Following an 
all-convention luncheon, there will be 
round-table discussions in the following 
sectional divisions: secretarial, office 
machines, bookkeeping and accounting, 
distributive education, and general busi- 
ness education. 
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The annual banquet with entertain- 
ment and a prominent speaker has been 
scheduled for Friday evening. Follow- 
ing the banquet, all registered members 
of the association may attend a con- 
vention dance at the Tromar, one of 
Des Moines finer ballrooms. 

On Saturday morning, round-table 
discussions will be continued on secre- 
tarial training, consumer education, dis- 
tributive education and guidance pro- 
grams. A general session and business 
meeting will conclude the program. A 
more complete program will be pub- 
lished in the March issue of this maga- 
zine. 

Officers of the Association are: Pres- 
ident, Dr. Lloyd V. Douglas, Iowa 
State Teachers College; vice-president, 
Irene M. Kessler, Gates College, Water- 
loo, lowa; second vice-president, W. M. 
Oates, Nettleton Commercial College, 
Sioux City, South Dakota; secretary, 
Mrs. Mildred Elam, Capital City Com- 
mercial College, Des Moines, Iowa; and 
treasurer, Leora Johnson, Cedar Rapids 
Business College, Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 
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Tri-State Association Convention 


Fér the first time in its history the 
Tri-State Commercial Education As- 
sociation will leave Pittsburgh ‘> hold 
its Spring meeting at the Hotel Statler 
in Cleveland, Ohio, on April 25 ind 26, 

Tentative plans have been mide for 
a social meeting and display of «+ xhibits 
on Friday evening. On Saturda~ there 
will be a business meeting with ‘harles 
H. Lake, superintendent of the Cleve- 
land Public Schools, extending greet- 
ings to members attending the « nven- 
tion. There will be a panel dis ussion 
on “Business Education Today’ con- 
ducted by outstanding educato s and 
business men, whose names wil! be an- 
nounced later. 

Officers of the association are Presi- 
dent, W. B. Elliott, Elliott Sc! ool of 


Commerce, Wheeling, West \ rginia 
first vice-president, Alan C. Lloyd, 
Munhall High School, Munkall, Penn- 


sylvania; second vice-president, Eliza- 


beth Seberry, Langley High ‘school, 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania; treasurer, 
Robert L. Fawcett, Peabody High 


School, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvani:; sec- 
retary Zelma Bundy, John Marshall 
High School, Cleveland, Ohio. 

The Executive Committee consists of 
Margaret H. Ely, Margaret Morrison 
Carnegie College, Carnegie Institute of 
Technology, Pittsburgh, Penns) |vania; 
Kennard E. Goodman, West Technica! 
High School, Cleveland, Ohio; Dr. EI- 
mer G. Miller, director of commercial 
education, Pittsburgh Public Schools; 

. H. Sumrall, Grove City College, 
Grove City, Pennsylvania, and Dr. R 
J. Worley, Duquesne University, Pitts- 
burgh. 


Administrators to Meet 


A roster of notable speakers has been 
announced for the seventy-first annual 
meeting of the American Association ol 
School Administrators in Atlantic City, 
February 22nd to 27th. Among those 
listed for the general sessions are Presi- 
dent James B. Conant of Harvard Uni- 
versity; Governor Harold E. Stassen of 
Minnesota; U. S. Commissioner of Edu- 
cation John W. Studebaker; President 
Isaiah Bowman of The Johns Hopkins 
University ; Representative Martin Dies of 
un-American activity fame; Professor 
John K. Norton of Columbia University; 
President Philip Murray of the C. I. 0; 
Superintendent of Schools Willis A. Sut: 
ton of Atlanta; State Commissioner 0 
Education Frank P. Graves of New York; 
and Major George Fielding Eliot. 

General theme of the convention will be 
“To Provide for the Common Defense: 
To Promote the General Welfare: To Se 
cure the Blessings of Liberty.” 

W. H. Pillsbury, superintendent of 
schools in Schenectady, New York, has 
been elected president of the Association 
to take office March 15, following the con- 
vention. The incumbent is Carroll 
Reed, superintendent of schools in Minne- 
apolis, Minnesota. 
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N. A. B. T. T. I. Meeting 


As this issue goes to press final plans 
are being made tor the fourteenth annual 
conference of the National Association of 
Business Teacher-Training Institutions, 
scheduled for February 21 and 22 at the 
Hotel Ambassador in Atlantic City. The 
general theme for the conference will be 
“Yhe Curriculum in Business Teacher 
Education” and the program that has been 
puilt around this theme was outlined in 
the January issue of this magazine. 

A report of the two day session will 
appear in the March issue of this pub- 
lication. 


International Commercial 
Schools Contest 


The International Commercial Schools 
contest program to be held at the Hotel 
Sherman, Chicago, June 19 and 20, of- 
fers a challenge to students in the com- 
mercial field. 

What is this challenge? What causes 
hundreds of high school, junior college, 
and business college students to enter this 
great competition year after year? Is it 
merely to please their teachers? Is it pri- 
marily for the prestige that winning a 
cup or certificate brings them? Is it be- 
cause they realize the commercial value 
that being “one of the nation’s best” may 
have when they apply for their first busi- 
ness position? Or, do they selfishly enter 
this contest only to take advantage of a 
delightful cross-country trip to some dis- 
tant romantic city such as Chicago or 
New York? Finally, is it the American 
spirit of competition itself which annually 
brings this group together? 

Probably most entrants, and their 
teachers, might disagree regarding the 
basic reason for their continual enthu- 
siastic interest in the International Com- 
mercial Schools contest. Yet there is no 
doubt that each of the factors questioned 
above plays a part in their decision. It 
is certainly not imperative that all agree 
upon one reason, 

When one considers the increasingly 
high quality of work being produced by 
these contestants year after year, he is 
bound to realize that, no matter what the 
basic challenge may be, the results carry 
great implications for the entire field of 
commercial education. The whole rising 
level of achievement, rather than any one 
spectacular record, is worthy of study. 
Despite the recent fancy for the socialized 
use of business subjects, business posi- 
tions still “pay off” on a more technical 
basis. And, commercial students still seek 
business jobs which demand a_ usable 
command of certain basic skills. Cer- 
tainly no one will argue the fact that 
those who are better prepared are usually 
better employed. As long as teachers are 
giving pupils a tool, why not teach them 
its productive use? 

“Competition is the life of trade” is an 
old maxim generally accepted in our 
democratic society. “Contests stimulate 
achievement” might be stating this same 
idea in terms of commercial education. 

The challenge of such as the Inter- 
national Commercial Schools Contests is 
plain. Its clarion call carries a welcoming 
invitation to teachers who yearly witness 
a war between the old and new in meth- 
ods and techniques; it sounds a battle 
cry to students from all over the nation 
whose fight to win, all errors barred, 
carries them forward to later conquests 
mM actual business life—IV. C, Maxwell, 
Contest Manager, Hinsdale High School. 
Hinsdale, Illinois. 
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Conference on Personnel Problems 


The problems of the Personnel Director 
in obtaining and maintaining an adequate 
sales staff of desirable employees in the 
face of the rising industrial competition 
engendered by the defense program was 
one of the chief topics of discussion at 
the annual meeting of the Personnel 
Group of the National Retail Dry Goods 
Association in New York City, January 

The keynote address of the convention, 
“Keeping in Step With National Defense,” 
was delivered by Frank M. Mayfield, 
president of the National Retail Dry 
Goods Association. He asserted that the 
curtailment of consumer goods production 
is the inevitable development of defense, 
and urged merchants to accept this fact 
and to build bulwarks against the future 
during the prosperity of 1941. 

As a result of the Selective Service Act, 
Registration Day and the increased job 
opportunities in defense industries, the 
majority of directors reported a decrease 
of from twenty to fifty per cent in the 
number of job applicants and an unfavor- 
able trend in the quality of these appli- 
cants. 

Among other problems discussed was 
that of the “extra” worker and resulting 
job instability ; methods of increasing flex- 
ibility of the sales force; in-service train- 
ing of employees; and ways and means of 
cutting expenses which have reduced the 
net profit of retailing stores from 1.6 per 
cent to 0.2 per cent of net sales. 


Consumer Education Conference 


The annual meeting of the Consumer 
Education Association will be held on Sat- 
urday, February 22, in Atlantic City. 
President Harold F. Clark, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, will preside 
over the business session in the morning 
which will be devoted to the election of 
new officers and committee reports. 

The association will meet in joint ses- 
sion with the Department of Home Eco- 
nomics of the National Education Asso- 
ciation on Saturday afternoon. Benjamin 
R. Andrews, Professor of Household Eco- 
nomics, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, will act as chairman. 

Current problems in consumer educa- 
tion will be discussed by James E. Men- 
denkall, Educational Director of the In- 
stitute for Consumer Education, Stephens 
College, Columbia, Missouri. Following 
this, reports on activities in the field of 
consumer education will be given by Alice 
Keliher, Progressive Education Associa- 
tion; M. Esther Hill, Division of Home 
Economics, Philadelphia Public Schools; 
E. DeAlton Partridge, State Teachers Col- 
lege, Montclair, New Jersey; George 
Bream, Teaneck (New Jersey) High 
School. Gordon McCloskey, State College 
for Women, Montevallo, Alabama; Loda 
Mae Davis, Consumer’s Division, Advisory 
Commission to the Council of National 
Defense; Elizabeth McGovern, Paterson, 
New Jersey; Edward Reich, Newtown 
High School, Elmhurst, New York; Ola 
Day Rush, Head of Department of Home 
Economics, Washington, D. C.; Freda G. 
Winning, Christopher Columbus High 
School, New York City. 

The concluding address entitled “A 
Comprehensive Program of Consumer 
Education in the High School” will be 
given by Mr. Clark. 


ABWA Convention 


The American Business Writing As- 
sociation held a very successful annual 
meeting in New York on December 30- 
31, the entire program being presented 
exactly as outlined in the December 
number of this magazine. C. R. An- 
derson, secretary-treasurer, reports that 
there has been a twenty per cent in- 
crease in attendance at the meetings 
each year for the past three years. 

Chicago was tentatively approved as 
next year’s convention city at a meet- 
ing of the executive board. It was 
voted to appoint a senior committee to 
serve in an advisory capacity for gradu- 
ate work, assisting in such matters as 
selecting appropriate theses titles, et 
cetera. 

Featured at the convention was a text- 
book and teaching material exhibit. Teach- 
ing outlines, classroom devices and class 
reports were under constant review when 
the meetings were not in session. 

Professor George Burton Hotchkiss, 
New York University, in his talk, “The 
Root Idea in Modern Marketing,” pointed 
out that the customer viewpoint was heav- 
ily emphasized in teaching business cor- 
respondence before it was wholly adopted 
by business itself, even in advertising. 

As a result of a questionnaire to mem- 
bers, Professor C. C. Parkhurst, Boston, 
listed the following as the most commonly 
used teaching aids and devices: Dartnell 
releases, letters from files of business 
firms, lectures and class discussions, scrap- 
books, preparation of business manuals, 
speed problems, actual business problems 
presented by a business man, motion pic- 
ture projectors, actual dictation, letter ap- 
praisal chart, an occasional outside lec- 
turer. 

A report by Professor F. H. Sumrall, 
Grove City College, on the preparation of 
teachers of Business Writing revealed that 
few of those now teaching made specific 
preparation; that 80 per cent taught other 
courses in addition to Business Writing; 
that training must be in both English and 
business; that some business experience is 
highly desirable; that a master’s degree 
is a minimum requirement. 

L. Rohe Walter, advertising manager 
of Flintkote, and president of the Direct 
Mail Advertising Association, in speaking 
on “Direct Mail in a Changing World,” 
emphasized the need for originality and 
change in keeping ahead. 

a 


Springfield, Massachusetts 
Student-Business Conference 

What’s going to happen to American 
busmess after the war is over, and how 
can I get a job? 

These were the two outstanding ques- 
tions of 1,000 high school students who 
met with leading industrial executives in 
Springfield, Massachusetts, on January 16 
at the nation’s first “High School Student- 
Business Conference.” The meeting, first 
of a series to be held during the winter, 
was initiated to develop a better under- 
standing of the problems and policies of 
free business enterprise and their relation 
to American democracy. 

The chief speakers were Roger L. Put- 
nam, Mayor of Springfield, and George A. 
Mohlman and Roe S. Clark, vice-president 
and treasurer, respectively, of the Package 
Machinery Company. 

The organizers of the conference be- 
lieve one of the main benefits of the plan 
started in Springfield will be the insight 
into youth’s present thinking on business 
subjects provided by their questions, and 
the opportunity of correcting any mis- 
conceptions that may exist. 
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SUMMER SCHOOLS 


SUMMER SCHOOL 
FOR 
COMMERCIAL TEACHERS AND OTHERS 


For the thirty-third year the Summer School of the 
Bowling Green College of Commerce will open on 
June 9 and continue until August 8—divided into two 
terms of 5 weeks each for Commercial Teacher Train- 
ing, Accounting, Methods. For beginning teachers, 
experienced teachers, and those who wish to earn 
college credit or more professional training. Other 
courses which train young people for business. 

Ask for Summer School Bulletin. 


COLLEGE OF COMMERCE 
of the 
BOWLING GREEN — UNIVERSITY, 


Bowling Green, Kentucky 
Only one hour's ride from Mammoth Cave National Park 


TEACHER'S INSTITUTE 


STENOTYPY 


The Stenotype Company, manufacturers of the Steno- 
type, will conduct a Summer Institute for present and 
prospective teachers of Stenotypy. 

This offers to private business school, high school and 
vocational school teachers an unusual opportunity to 
become better informed and more expert in this grow- 
ing field. 

Full details—fees, enrollment qualifications, schedule 
of the Institute—will be gladly sent on request. 


The STENOTYPE COMPARY 


4101 S. Michigan Ave. Chicago, Illinois 


THE GREGG 
SUMMER SESSION 
July 7 to August 15 
Method courses of incomparable excellence in secre- 
tarial and accounting subjects as well as developing 


skill in shorthand and typewriting. 
Write today for bulletin 


THE GREGG COLLECE 


6 North Michigan Avenue Chicago, Illinois 


SUMMER SESSION 
FOR 1941 


The 1941 Session will offer a wealth of content 
and professional business courses—courses covering 
the entire range of business education at the high 
school and junior college levels. 

Business teachers may receive the latest in pro- 
cedures and methodology under the leadership of 
inspiring and distinguished educators. 

Eighty courses taught by twenty-five experts pro- 
vide unusual opportunity for professional advance- 
ment and relaxation in an invigorating climate. 


June 30 to August 8 
Write for special bulletin 


HAMSTRONG COLLEGE 


BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY 
SUMMER SCHOOL 


July 7—August 15, 1941 
For catalog write to 


PROFESSOR FREDERICK G. NICHOLS 
16 Lawrence Hall, Kirkland Street 
Cambridge, Massachusetts 


NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 
SCHOOL OF EDUCATION 


1941 INTERSESSION AND SUMMER SESSION 
REGISTRATION DATES: 
INTERSESSION, JUNE 2—SUMMER SESSION, JUNE 30 
For copy of Bulletin or other information, write to 


PROFESSOR PAUL S. LOMAX 
New York University, Washington Square, East, New York, N. Y. 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE of BUSINESS 


lowa’s largest and most distinguished school of business. 
Summer term starts June 2 and 9. Special courses for com- 
mercial teachers. Strong employment department. 

The picture of the 1941 graduating class will be sent to you 
upon request. Write today for information. Address 


E. O. Fenton, President 


TEACHERS COLLEGE 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


July 7 — SUMMER SESSION — August 15 
REGISTRATION DATES: JULY 2, 3 and 5 


For complete announcement of courses address 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE of BUSINESS 
Des Moines, lowa TEACHERS COLLEGE, COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
(Fully Accredited ) 549 West 120th Street, New York, N. Y. 
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HOW DISTRIBUTIVE EDUCATION PROGRAM IS ADMINISTERED 


Editor’s Note: It is reported by the Business Education Service of the United States 
Office of Education that more and more people are asking them “How Is the Dis- 
tributive Education Program Administered?” It is apparent that many of our 
readers would like to know something about the functions of the regional agents 
and something about the Federal-State-Local relationships. It is hoped that these 
school people will find the answers to their queries on this page and that after 
learning more about the program they will be more fully able to cooperate in this 
new type of education. 


ganizations may be given at the request 
of official representatives of State Boards 
for Vocational Education. 


Division of Vocational Education 


A Division of Vocational Education is 
organized in the United States Office of 
Eiication in charge of the Assistant Com- 
missioner for Vocational Education. This 
Division contains six Vocational Education 
Services including the Business Education 
Service, through which the program of 
distributive education is administered. 


Duties of Regional Agents 


The duties of Regional Agents for Dis- 
tributive Education are to assist the Chiei 
of the Business Education Service in ad- 
ministering the funds allotted by Congress 
to the States for teaching distributive 
subjects and for maintenance of teacher- 
training for distributive education. These 
duties include the following: Assisting of- 
ficials of State boards for vocational edu- 
cation, of teacher-training institutions, and 
of local departments of education in out- 
lining, establishing, and conducting courses, 
curricula, and programs in distributive oc- 
cupation subjects for use in public schools 
and in teacher-training institutions; assist- 
ing State school officials in establishing and 
maintaining cooperative relations with 
trade organizations and employers for the 


Responsibilities 

Some of the more important responsi- 
bilities of the United States Office of 
Education in administering the program in 
distributive education are as follows: 

1. Examine State plans for distributive 

education submitted by State Boards 

for Vocational Education and approve 

those plans found to conform to the 

provisions of the vocational education 

acts. 

2. Audit financial and _ statistical re- 

ports to see that the vocational funds 

are used as specified in the vocational 

education acts. 

3. Make studies, investigations, and re- e 

ports necessary for aiding the States 

in establishing their program of dis- 
tributive education. Elvin S. Eyster and N. Birss Curtis 
have been appointed special representatives 


Business Education Service : 1 ) 
of Business Education attached to the 


Business Education Service of the United 
States Office of Education in Washington, 
according to a recent announcement. The 


In addition to administering the dis- 
tributive education program under the 
provisions of the George-Deen Act, the 
Business Education Service has the fol- 
lowing functions under the provisions of 
the Smith-Hughes Act: 

1. To make studies, investigations, and 
reports describing the requirements 
upon commercial workers with par- 
ticular reference to their use in aiding 
the States in the establishment of vo- 
cational schools and classes, and in 
giving instruction in commerce and 
commercial pursuits. 

. To cooperate with the States in the 

Promotion of vocational commercial 

education classes which may be estab- 
lished in the part-time general con- 
tinuation schools. 

In carrying out these responsibilities this 
Service cooperates with the States by mak- 
ing available the services of its regional 
agents for consultation and advice. 

_ Officially, the Business Education Serv- 
Ice agents deal with recognized agents of 
the State Boards for Vocational Educa- 
tion. Services to local schools and or- 


Mr. Eyster Mr. Curtis 


two prominent educators, who assumed 
their new duties in the middle of Janu- 
ary, will assist with the business educa- 
tion phases of the National Defense 
Training Program. 
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purpose of aiding local public schools in 


organizing and conducting classes for dis- 
tributive workers; visiting such classes 
for the purpose of insuring the expendi- 
ture of Federal funds in accordance with 
Federal acts and regulations; auditing 
State school records of expenditures ot 
Federal funds so allotted; conducting con- 
ferences on distributive occupation sub- 
jects; writing and editing bulletins, mono- 
graphs, and articles for professional pub 
lications on developments in this field. 
There are four Regional Agents 
Distributive Education. They are: 
Kenneth B. Haas, Agent, North .\1- 
lantic Region. 
Walter F. Shaw, Agent, Pacific Ke- 
gion (includes Alaska and Hawaii). 
John B. Pope, Agent, Southern Region 
(includes Puerto Rico). 
G. Henry Richert, Agent, Central Re- 
gion. 


Getting Services of Regional Agent 


Heads of departments in high schools, 
or other local educators should contact 
the school principal. The principal should 
make his needs known to the superintend- 
ent of schools. The superintendent of 
schools should then write to the director 
of vocational education, vocational divi- 
sion, State department of education, State 
capitol. The director of vocational edu- 
cation will then request the regional agent 
tc provide a time. for service in any par- 
ticular town or city. 

This procedure is not as difficult as one 
may be led to believe. Actually, it is a 
simple procedure and no school man 
should hesitate to use it. All regional 
agents for distributive education are eager 
to work with local school administrators, 
but it is only possible to do so through 
the various State departments of edu- 
cation. 


for 


Further Information 


For further information regarding the 
program of distributive education, under 
the provisions of the George-Deen Act, 
the following sources are suggested : 

1. Your State director of vocational 

education. 

2. The regional agent for your region, 

c/o Business Education Service, U.S. 

Oftice of Education, Washington, D.C 


EYSTER AND CURTIS RECEIVE WASHINGTON APPOINTMENTS 


Mr. Eyster was elected president of the 
National Business Teachers Association 
at the annual convention in December. 
He has been director of business educa- 
tion in the public schools of Fort Wayne, 
Indiana, where he conducted a very suc- 
cessful guidance service. He is asso- 
ciate editor of the Nattonal Business Edu- 
cation Quarterly and has been an active 
member of business education associations 
for many years. 

Mr. Eyster received his master’s de- 
gree from Indiana University and is 
now completing work on his doctorate. 

Mr. Curtis has been chairman of the 
department of business education at State 
Teachers College, Shippensburg, Penn- 
sylvania, since its organization in 1938. 
Previous to that he taught at State 
Teachers College in Bloomsburg, Pa. 

After graduating from lowa_ State 
Teachers College, Mr, Curtis had fifteen 
years of teaching experience in the public 
schools of Iowa and Pennsylvania be- 
fore going to Bloomsburg State Teachers 
College. He received his Master’s degree 
at the University of Pittsburgh, and is 
now working on his Doctor’s degree. 
He has held several offices in national 
and regional associations. 
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Thomas to Louisiana 


The appointment of Archie C. Thomas 
as head of the division of secretarial 
science has been announced by Dr. Karl 
E. Ashburn, head of the department of 
economics and business administration at 
Southwestern Louisiana Institute, Lafay- 
ette, Louisiana. 


Mr. Thomas 


For the past seven years Mr, Thomas 
has been head of the commerce depart- 
ment of the high school at Stillwater, 
Oklahoma, where he assisted with the 
program of observation and apprentice 
teaching at Oklahoma A, and M. College. 
Previously he taught commercial subjects 
in the high schools at Melagoney and 
Stigler, Oklahoma. 

Mr. Thomas received both his B.S. and 
M.S. degrees from Oklahoma A. and M. 
College. 

© 


Brandt-Arnold 


Philip A. Brandt has accepted a_posi- 
tion in the office of the general plant of 
the Josten Manufacturing Company, 
Owatonna, Minnesota. He has been an 
instructor in the commercial department 
of the Winona High School, Winona, 
Minnesota, for the past year and a half. 

Mr. Brandt is a graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota and of Duluth 
Business University. He taught formerly 
in the high school at Alexandria, Min- 
nesota. 

Don W. Arnold of Le Mars, Iowa, 
has taken the position vacated by Mr. 
Brandt. Mr. Arnold is a graduate of 
Grinnell College, Iowa, and will be a 
candidate for the Master’s degree in 
Commerce at Iowa University in 1941. 


Mrs. Hypps Advanced 


Mrs. Irene. C. Hypps was recently ap- 
pointed head of the department of busi- 
ness education, Divisions 10-13, in the 
public schools of Washington, D. C., after 
serving for four years as general chair- 
man of that department. 

A graduate of Washington Square Col- 
lege, Mrs. Hypps received her Master’s 
degree from New York University and 
is now completing work on her Ph.D. de- 
gree. She has had teaching experience 
in both private and public business 
schools, as well as considerable business 
experience. 
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Andruss Elected President of 
Bloomsburg State Teachers College 


Harvey A. Andruss has been elected 
president of the State Teachers College 
at Bloomsburg, Pennsylvania, after serv- 
ing for a year and a half as acting presi- 
dent of that institution. Previous to that 
he was Dean of Instruction for two years 
and director of the department of business 
education for seven years. 

Before going to Bloomsburg, Mr. An- 
druss was supervisor at State Teachers 
College in Indiana, Pennsylvania. He has 
also served in public schools as teacher, 
department head and principal. He was 
at one time a special lecturer at New 
York University. 


Mr. Andruss 


A graduate of the University of Okla- 
homa and Northwestern University, he 
has served on the faculties of both uni- 
versities. He is the author of numerous 
magazine articles and several well-known 
texts. 
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Pickard to Shippensburg 


Dr. Edward E. Pickard will serve as 
Acting Director of the department of 
business education at Shippensburg State 
Teachers College, Shippensburg, Pennsyl- 
vania, during the absence of N. Birss 
Curtis, whose Washington appointment is 
reported elsewhere in this issue. 

Dr. Pickard has been acting as an as- 
sistant to Dr. Caswell in curriculum re- 
search at Columbia University. He was 
formerly a teacher of business subjects 
and principal of the high school at Pen- 
nington, New Jersey, and prior to that was 
head of the commercial department of 
Hamilton High School, Trenton, New 
jersey. 

A graduate of the University of Penn- 
sylvania, Dr. Pickard received his Master’s 
degree from Temple University and his 
Doctor’s degree from Rutgers University. 


Green Awarded Scholarship 


Harold H. Green, an instructor at the 
University of Pittsburgh, has been 
awarded the annual Pi Omega Pi scholar- 
ship given to a member to carry on grad- 
uate study beyond the Master’s degree. 

Mr. Green, who is working for his doc- 
torate under the direction of Professor 

D. Lessenberry, formerly taught at 
North Division High School in Milwau- 
kee and in Eastern New Mexico Junior 
College in Portales. 


Thompson Joins Gregg Staff 


The Gregg Publishing Company has 
annéunced the addition to its seles staff 
of James O. Thompson, formerly head 
of the commerce department of ‘ic High 
School and Junior College,  “ristow, 
Oklahoma, and more recently 
of commerce, University Junior College, 


Mr. Thompson 


Tonkowa, Oklahoma, where he «as also 
co-ordinator of distributive education. 
During the past year, Mr. :ompson 
was a graduate assistant in tho depart- 
ment of commercial education at the 


University of Pittsburgh, while working 
towards his Doctor’s degree. He ‘ias been 
visiting instructor at Eastern Illinois State 
Teachers College, Oklahoma A. and M 
College, and Bowling Green College of 
Commerce, and has considerable 
business experience. 

Mr. Thompson became the company’s 
representative for Kentucky and Ten- 
nessee on February first. 


Miss Reeve in Keats, Kansas 


Pearl F. Reeve is teaching typing and 
bookkeeping at the high school in Keats, 
Kansas. A graduate of Oklahoma A. and 
M. College, she is taking advanced work 
in business education at Colorado State 
Teachers College, Greeley, Colorado. 

e 


Changes at Tennessee 
Polytechnic Institute 


Louis Johnson, Jr., has been appointed 
acting head of the department of business 
administration at Tennessee Polytechnic 
Institute, Cookeville, Tennessee, during 
the absence of A. L. Campbell who has 
been called for active service in the 
Medical Administration Corps of the 
U. S. Army. 

Mr, Johnson formerly taught at Masse) 
Business College in Houston, Texas. He 
is a graduate of the Bowling Green Col- 
lege of Commerce and holds an LLB. 
degree from Cumberland — Universit), 
Lebanon, Tennessee, and a Master's de 
gree from Northwestern University. 

Arnold Cameron, formerly with the 
American National Bank in Nashville 
Tennessee, was recently added to_the 
Institute’s faculty. A graduate of Tet 
nessee Polytechnic Institute, he holds 
LL.B. degree from Andrew Jackson Law 
School and was recently licensed to prac 
tice law in Tennessee. 
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New Position for Dr. Lukens 


Dr. Samuel J. Lukens, University of 
Michigan graduate and assistant professor 
of commerce at the University of Pitts- 
burgh, has been named director of the 

ool of Business and Secretarial Studies 
and of the Prince School of Store Service 
Education at Simmons College, Boston, 
Massachusetts. At present Dr, Lukens, on 
Jeave from the University of Pittsburgh, 
is serving as manager of the Industrial 
Division of the Pittsburgh Chamber of 
Commerce. He will assume his new duties 


Dr. Lukens 


in September. The announcement of Dr. 
Lukens’ appointment was made on January 
15 by President Bancroft Beatley of Sim- 
mons College, at the annual dinner of the 
Prince School alumnae in New York. 

After attending Clearfield (Pennsylva- 
nia) Public Schools, Dr. Lukens was grad- 
vated from the University of Michigan in 
198. He received his master’s degree in 
Business Administration from the Univer- 
sity of Michigan in 1929 and his doctorate 
in 1940. He has taught at the University 
of Michigan, the University of Chicago, 
and the University of Pittsburgh. At the 
University of Michigan Dr. Lukens has 
also served on the statis of the Bureau 
of Business Research and the Bureau of 
Industrial Relations. Besides his work 
for the past several years with the Pitts- 
burgh Chamber of Commerce, he has had 
experience in industrial supervision, re- 
tailing, and sales promotion work. 


New Job Placement Group 


A state-wide organization for the pro- 
motion of placement and guidance activi- 
ties has been organized in Pennsylvania 
and will be known as the Pennsylvania 
Association of School and College Place- 
ment. Its three-fold objective is stated 
as “promotion of placement activities, 
furtherance of guidance facilities, and 
teguction. of unemployment.” 

C. E. Clewell, director of placement at 
the University of Pennsylvania, is head 
of the organization. Committees have al- 
ready been appointed to study the many 
problems in the field of placement and 
plans have been made for an_ official 
quarterly, 


Cameron Beck Addresses 
Drexel Retailing Club 


Cameron Beck, industrial and vocational 
consultant, Radio City, New York, re- 
cently addressed the Retailing Club of the 
Drexel Institute of Technology in Phila- 
elphia. Personnel executives from Phil- 
adelphia department and specialty stores 
Were present in addition to Retail Man- 
Yael students of the college and fac- 
ulty representatives. 
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Dr. Nelson Appointed 
Regional Coordinator 


Dr. Elroy R. Nelson has been granted a 
leave of absence from the School of Com- 
merce, University of Denver, to accept a 
position as Regional Coordinator for the 
National Resources Board in the Rocky 
Mountain Region. 

Jefore going to the University of 
Denver in 1938, Dr. Nelson was Director 
of the School of Business Administra- 
tion and Professor of Economics at Rus- 
sell Sage College, Troy, New York. He 
has also been head of the Business Edu- 


Dr. Nelson 


cation Departments at Montclair State 
Teachers College in New Jersey and at 
Rider College, Trenton, New Jersey. 

After receiving his A, B. degree from 
Utah, Dr. Nelson attended New York 
University where he obtained his M.B.A. 
and his D:C:S. 

Delta Pi Epsilon Award 
For Business Research 


An annual award for research in busi- 
ness education has been announced by 
Delta Pi Epsilon, national graduate fra- 
ternity in business education. The plan is 
to publish annually the study which mem- 
bers of a special awards committee con- 
sider most worthy. The author of the 
winning study will be given fifty bound 
copies of his work and free copies will 
be distributed to libraries and similar in- 
stitutions throughout the country, Even- 
tually, the fraternity expects to give a 
money prize in addition to the fifty bound 
copies. 

The first award will be given for re- 
search work completed between January 
first, 1939, and January first, 1941, and 
annually, thereafter, unless no study of 
merit is submitted in any ene year. The 
contest is not limited to Delta Pi Epsilon 
members, but is an open one. 

Contest engries are to be forwarded by 
American Express, prepaid, to the chair- 
man of the Research Committee on or 
before April first. Final decision of the 
Award Committee, a secret committee of 
three, will be announced in September 
and copies of the published study will be 
available by December, 1941. 

The Oklahoma Agricultural and Me- 
chanical College will underwrite the cost 
of publication. 

The Committee on Research consists 
of: Mrs. Helen McCormick Johnston, 
chairman, University of Tulsa; Profes- 
sor D. D. Lessenberry, University of 
Pittsburgh; Dr. Helen Reynolds, New 
York University; Dean Raymond D. 
Thomas, Oklahoma A. and M. College; 
Edward T. Schneider, Passaic Valley 
High School, Little Falls, New Jersey: 
Miss M. R. Kilchenstein, Grove City Col- 
lege, Grove City, Pennsylvania; Elsie L. 
Lefhingwell, Beaver Falls (Pennsylvania) 
High School. 


Sheaffer Elected to Fraternity Council 


Chester L, Sheaffer of the department 
of business education, Eichelberger High 
School, Hanover, Pennsylvama, was re- 
cently elected National Auditor on the 
Grand Council of Sigma Tau Gamma, 
national social and professional frater- 
nity in teacher colleges. 

Prior to his position in Hanover, Mr. 
Sheaffer was payroll auditor in the De- 
partment of Highways, Commonwealth 
ot Pennsylvania, Harrisburg. He was at 
one time a member of the faculty of the 


Mr. Sheaffer 


Franklin Township High School, Murrys- 
ville, Pennsylvania, 

A graduate of State Teachers College, 
Indiana, Pennsylvania, Mr. Sheaffer has 
taken work toward his Master’s degree 
at the Pennsylvania State College. He will 
complete requirements for this degree at 
the University of Pittsburgh in the field 
of consumer education and distributive 
occupations. 


Mrs. Donnelly Receives Award 


Mrs. Betty Hawley Donnelly, executive 
secretary of the Advisory Board on Vo- 
cational Education for New York City, 
was recently presented with a medallion 
in recognition of her services by the Vo- 
cational High School Teachers Associa- 
tion of New York City. 

In presenting the award, Christopher M. 
Ryan, president of the association, sum- 
marized Mrs. Donnelly’s work in the or- 
ganization of continuation schools, indus- 
trial high schools, evening trade schools, 
and apprentice training classes. 


New Pi Rho Zeta Chapters 


Pi Rho Zeta International announces 
the organization of twelve new chapters 
since June, 1940: Gamma Epsilon Fra- 
ternity and Zeta Pi Sorority at Under- 
wood Gregg Commercial College, Caracas, 
Venezuela; Kappa Theta Fraternity and 
Zeta lota Sorority at Southeast Missouri 
Commercial College, Cape Girardeau, 
Missouri; Kappa Upsilon Fraternity and 
3eta Psi Sorority at Steinmetz Institute, 
Minot, North Dakota; Alpha Upsilon 
Fraternity and Kappa Psi Sorority at 
Kenosha College of Commerce, Kenosha, 
Wisconsin; Delta Omicron Fraternity and 
Sorority at Blanton’s Business College, 
Asheville, North Carolina; Alpha Psi 
Sorority at Acme Business College, Lew- 
iston, Maine; Gamma Psi Sorority at 
kkastern Secretarial School, New York; 
and Gamma Gamma Fraternity and So- 
rority, composed of former members of 
Pi Rho Zeta school chapters who now 


work and reside in Washington, D. C. 
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A New Book 
of Unusual Significance 


| 


FITTING YOURSELF 


FOR BUSINESS 


What the Employer Wants Beyond Skills 
By Elizabeth Gregg MacGibbon 


ERE is a fresh, vigorous, and wholly original 

attack on the problem of getting and holding a 
job. Out of a rich background of practical business 
experience, supplemented by extensive research 
among employers in many fields, the author has 
written a forthright and realistic book that comes 
directly to grips with the difficulties faced by the in- 
experienced beginner. 


The author shows the young man or woman how 
to acquire the appearance, personality and attitude 
employers look for in applicants. With wit and 
understanding, Mrs. MacGibbon presents a wealth of 
sound, practical advice and suggestions which should 
enable the reader to approach the prospective em- 
ployer with confidence and fit into a suitable job with- 
out a trace of friction, uncertainty, or clumsiness. 


Elizabeth Gregg MacGibbon is an outstanding 
authority on business behavior: a lecturer, columnist, 


and author, who, in this book, not only combines | 


theory and practice to a unique extent, but has tested | 


every procedure and idea with thousands of young 
people the country over. $2.00. 


CHAPTER HEADINGS 


The Interview 

Writing Letters of Application 
Making Good on the Job 
Getting Along with Others 
Dress and Grooming on the Job 
Stepping Up to a Better Job 


Planning Your Business Life 

Jobs for Beginners 

Other Beginning Jobs 

What Business Wants in Skills 
and Abilities 

How to Get Interviews 


eo eo Your Part in the In- Managing Your Income 


Does Your Appearance Rate a Personality in Business 
Job? Self-organization for Success 


Write for further information 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK CO., Inc. 


330 West 42nd Street New York 


The Q-20 Combination Typing-Bookkeeping Desk 
is an outstanding example of the economica! use 
of special activity furniture in modern schools. 
The dual utility of this item makes it a favorite 
with School Administrators, Instructors, and Stu- 
dents. Write today for prices on the Q-2() as 
shown, or the Q-21 with six small masterkeyed 
drawers instead of one large drawer. 


E.H. SHELDON & CO. 


MUSKEGON 732 Nims Street MICHIGAN 


10— issue binders for 
The JOURNAL 


You can keep your file of The Journal of Business Education 
handy and intact by the use of one of the new 10-issue 
binders. Binder holds a year’s copies—keeps them clean 
and prevents marring, misuse, and misplacement. When 
you need some particular article for reference, you can 
turn to it without delay or bother. 

Binders are gold stamped with the title of the magazine 
on both backbone and front cover. They are bound in an 
attractive shade of green artificial leather. Individual copies 
of the magazine are neld in place by flexible steel rods 
which hook into the binder at top and bottom, yet are easily 
inserted and easily removed. 

Binders are packed caretully and will be 
shipped anywhere in the United States at 
$1.75 each, including delivery charges. 


The JOURNAL of 
BUSINESS EDUCATION 


512 Brooks Building Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 


Magazines Lie Flat When 
Binder is Open 
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New York Registers 
Rider College Courses 


The New York State Education De- 
partment has registered all four-year de- 

courses at Rider College, Trenton, 
Jersey, according to recent an- 
nouncement by President Franklin F. 
Moore. I’resident Moore states that the 
recognition came as the result of an ex- 
tensive investigation by Dr. Irwin A. 
Conroe, assistant commissioner for higher 
and professional education of the Uni- 
versity of New York State. 

This action entitles graduates of the 
accounting department at Rider College to 
two years of experience credit toward 
meeting the requirements for admission 
to the New York State licensing examina- 
tion in accountancy. The graduates of the 
School of Education will continue to be 
certified for teaching in the commercial 
departments of New York State high 
schools. However, now for the first time 
the course of study leading to the de- 
gree of Bachelor of Science in Educa- 
tion will be registered by the Division of 
Higher Fducation. 


e 
Drexel Scholarships Announced 


A number of scholarship grants open 
to men and women desiring to enter the 
School of Business Administration have 
been announced by Drexel Institute of 
Technology in Philadelphia. A few of the 
awards are open grants, not confined to 
any particular school or locality. 

The stipend of a scholarship grant. 
which is made on the basis of scholastic 
ability, character and leadership, is 
$250.00 per year. Each grant is tenable 
for two consecutive years, subject to the 
maintenance of a high standing. Appli- 
cations must be made to the Scholarship 
Committee of the college, Dr, L. D. 
Stratton, chairman, before March 15. 


California Distributive Education Digest 


The news bulletin of the Distributive 
Education Club of California for Decem- 
ber, 1940, is a complete digest of signifi- 
cant articles related to distributive edu- 
cation which have appeared in the current 
TT of business and education since 


It gives well organized digests of about 
fifty of the leading articles that have ap- 
peared on this topic and, as such, pre- 
sents excellent evidence of the activity 
that is taking place in this significant 
phase of business education. 

The California Distributive Education 
Club is again to be congratulated for its 
splendid activities. 

e 


Michigan’s Progress in 
tive Education 
A report on the progress of distributive 
tion in the State of Michigan has 
issued by Jack Milligan, Chief 
of the Business Education Division, and 
lawrence T. Thomson, Supervisor of Dis- 
itibutive Education for that state. 
The bulletin indicates the fine work in 
lsiness education that has been accom- 
tlished in the last three years. 


FEBRUARY, 1941] 


N.B.T.A. Yearbooks Available 


There are a few remaining copies of 
hack issues of the Yearbooks published 
by the National Business Teachers Asso- 
ciation, formerly the National Com- 
mercial Teachers Federation. These 
Yearbooks are published under the gen- 
eral title of National Business Education 
Outlook. The following are the titles 
and the quantities of the various volumes 
available : 

1937. Yearbook, “Tested Teaching 


1938 Yearbook, “Factors of Learn- 

ing and Teaching Techniques” ..... 21 
1939 Yearbook, “Indices of Good 

1940 Yearbook, “The Business Cur- 


Until the supply is exhausted, these are 
available for $2.50 each or at, the rate 
of $2.00 a copy when four or more copies 
are purchased. A cash remittance with 
your order should be sent to J. Murray 
Hill, secretary, Bowling Green College 
of Commerce. Bowling Green, Kentucky 


Practice Jobs for Accountants 
At University of Texas 


earn-while-you-learn course that 
gives student accountants a three-months’ 
recess in salaried jobs before completion 
of class work has been institued at the 
University of Texas. 

Seventeen advanced student account- 
ants have been employed with Texas 
firms from January through March, the 
peak of the accounting season, according 
to J. Anderson Fitzgerald, dean of busi- 
ness administration. 

Added to the school’s curriculum § this 
fall, the “recess” course was designed to 
follow September-through-December in- 
struction with three months of actual em- 
ployment, then ultimate completion of 
classwork beginning again in March. 


e 
Educational Defense Bulletin 


Under the leadership of Dr. James M. 
Thompson, head of the commercial de- 
partment at Eastern Illinois State Teach- 
ers College, Charleston, Illinois, the Ili- 
nois Vocational Education Association 
turned out an unusually fine issue of its 
Journal for November, 1940. The entire 
issue is devoted to “Education for Na- 
tional Defense,” and articles are devoted 
to contributions of business education, 
industrial education, agriculture, home- 
making, ete. 


e 
Are Men Better Secretaries? 


An article entitled “Are Men Better 
Secretaries?” by Fred De Armand and 
Rae C. Ayer in the November, 1940 num- 
ber of the Rotarian, vigorously presents 
the merits and shortcomings of men and 
women as secretaries. By inference, the 
good and poor characteristics of secre- 
taries in general are shown. 

The article will be found useful to 
teachers who are attempting to encourage 
— to enroll in the shorthand curricu- 
um. 


Foreign Affairs Luncheons 
Scheduled in Denver 


The twelfth annual series of Foreign 
Affairs Luncheons is being sponsored by 
the Foundation for the Advancement of 
Social Sciences of the University of 
Denver. The luncheons will continue 
throughout February and March at 12:30 
each Saturday in the Lincoln Room of 
the Shirley-Savoy Hotel in Denver. 

Dr. Edward Mead Earle opened this 
year’s series with a lecture on “The 
Stakes of American Diplomacy in 1941.” 
The discussions this year are designed 
not only to throw light on some of the 
immediate problems which demand solu- 
tion, but also to take the longer look— 
to think through to the inevitable prob- 


lems reconstruction which must be 
faced after the present strife has sub- 
sided. 


In Other Magazines 


The January, 1941, issue of The School 
Review contains an interesting article on 
“The purpose of Business Education” by 
Ray G. Price of the University of Cin- 
cinnati and H. M. Benson, Miami Uni- 
versity, Oxford, Ohio. 

High Points, the official publication of 
the New York City high schools for No- 
vember, 1940, contained an_ interesting 
“Survey of Secretarial Graduates of the 
New York City Schools”. The article 
emphasizes the point that stenographic 
graduates do get jobs. This same survey 
was commented upon in an editorial in 
the January 1941 issue of the JouRNAL. 


Business Teacher-Training Bulletins 


The National Association of Business 
Teacher-Training Institutions has recently 
issued three bulletins of importance to 
all those interested in business teacher- 
training. 

Bulletin No. 19 deals with problems of 
policy for business teacher-training. Bul- 
letin No. 20 indicates the importance of 
the several regional surveys and_ studies 
being undertaken, as they relate to busi- 
ness education. Bulletin No. 21 is the best 
analysis and appraisal of consumer edu- 
cation in the high schools that has ap- 
peared to date. 

These reports may be secured from 
Professor H. N. Doutt, Secretary, 
N.A.B.T.T.I, University of Akron, Ak- 
ron, Ohio, 


Occupational Adjustment Survey 


A national survey to determine the 
occupational adjustment of high school 
graduates has been undertaken by the 
National Association of Secondary School 
Principals. The success and failure of 
graduates since 1935 will be studied. 

By questioning both employers and 
students, the administrators hope to as- 
certain the helpfulness of school sub- 
jects in later occupations and to use this 
information as a basis for curriculum 
revision. 
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Chain Stores Unttertake Simple Labeling 


Women club members of New York 
and other consumer groups were asked 
recently to cooperate in a new system of 
labeling canned fruits vegetables 


which is to go into operation soon in six 


large chain stores. Roger Wolcott, execu- 
tive secretary of the National Consumer 


Retail Council, Inc., speaking before mem- 


bers of the consumer department of the 
New York City Federation of Women’s 


Clubs, described details of the plan, 
which, he said, was a triumph of coopera- 
tion between business and consumers, 
The six companies which have agreed 
to use the labels are the Grand Union 
Company, the Kroger Baking and Food 
Company, the Great Atlantic and Pacific 
Tea Company, the 1). Pender Grocery 


Company, the Big Star Markets and the 


Rogers Stores. Others have agreed to 


follow their example soon, Mr, Wolcott 


said. 

The labels used will grade common 
items of canned goods according to 
standards set up by the Agricultural 


Marketing Service of the United States 


Department of Agriculture, and designed 
as grades A, B and C. 

“The tomato label, for example,” said 
Mr. Wolcott, “will explain the grade in 
terms of percentage of whole tomatoes, 


° 
Fraternity Will Publish ‘ 


For some time business education teach- 
ers have been asking for lists of maga- 
zine and book references in business edu- 
cation. To answer this need Dr. Eugene 
H. Hughes, Ball State Teachers College, 
Muncie, Indiana, has undertaken to as- 
semble a Business Fducation Index com- 
prised of magazine references classified 
according to subject matter. The book, 
which will contain about forty-eight 
pages, will be published about April first 
by Delta Pi Epsilon, national graduate 
fraternity in business education. 

A total of fifteen publications devoted 
to business education including the year- 
books of the various associations have 
been indexed by author and subject. In 
addition to these professional magazines, 
articles about business education taken 
from approximately fifteen professional 
magazines outside the field of business 
education have been included. 


‘Business Education Index’ 


proportion of tomato meat to liquids, 
color, absence of defects and_ flavor. It 
will make comparison easy and thus save 
the housewife time as well as money.” 

Mr. Wolcott added that negotiations 
were proceeding in other branches of 
merchandising, such as textiles. Im the 
woolen goods field he said, retailers are 
devising a scheme by which wool labels 
would give even more information than 
is required by the new law which goes 
into effect in July. ee 

The women’s groups cooperating in the 
National Consumer Retailer Council are 
the General Federation of _Women’s 
Clubs, the American Home Economics 
Association and the American Associa- 
tion of University Women, representing 
a total membership of 2,500,000 consum- 
ers, according to Mr. Wolcott. 

The Consumer Education Service of 
the American Home Economics Assoc.a- 
tion, Mills Building, Washington, D. Cc, 
has published a valuable bulletin (15c) 
which outlines the plan listed above. The 
title of the bulletin is 4 Plan for Con- 
sumer Retail Study of the Value of In- 
jermative Grade Labeling for Canned 
Goods. All teachers of consumer educa- 
tion will find it imperative to become 
acquainted with this material. 


The Gregg Publishing Company will 
handle all publishing details for Deita 11 
Epsilon and distribute copies to non- 
members at some fixed price. 


The following members of Delta Pi 
Epsilon have worked on the staff and 
should receive recognition for their work: 
Nina Clover, director of distributive edu- 
cation, Akron Public Schools, Akron, 
Ohio; Mrs. Evelyn Prosser, co-ordinator 
of distributive education, Central High 
School, Tulsa, Oklahoma; Lillian Rude- 
seal, Mary Baldwin College, Staunton, 
Virginia; Mrs. Ruth Toothaker, Okla- 
homa College for Women, Chickasha, 
Oklahoma; Margaret O’Briant, Wash- 
burn College, Topeka, Kansas; and Dr. 


‘James M. Thompson, Teachers College, 


Charleston, [llinois, 


Just as soon as this issue is complete, 
work will begin on the 1941 issue. 


Training in Food Distribution 


The modern grocery store has at least 
5,000 items on its shelves. Boys preparing 
for work in the grocery trade in the 
Food Trades Vocational High School of 
New York City learn ‘about all of these 
various articles. 

The foodstuffs found in the modern 
grocery are carefully studied, sampled, 
and analyzed as a part of the grocery- 
trade course. In order to familiarize the 
student with many different advertising 
techniques, innumerable window and shelf 
displays are set up in the school labora- 
tory. By practice in operating the school 
store prospective grocery workers become 
thoroughly familiar with the funda- 
mentals of merchandising, handling, stor- 
ing, grading, displaying, and processing of 
groceries. 

More than 700 pupils are enrolled in 
food-trade courses in the Food Trades 
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Vocational High School. Courses of study 


include all phases of restaurant and ecafe- 


teria work, meat merchandising, baking*, 


and the retailing of groceries, vegetables, 
and dairy products. Half of the school 
day is spent by pupils in one of the 


school’s modern, well-equipped shops; the 


other half is devoted to instruction in 


related and general subjects. Each stu- 
dent spends three hours of every school 


day on practical work and three hours 
or theoretical study and is expected to 


specialize in one of the various branches 


of the food trades. 


Related subjects studied by those en- 


rolled in the school include bookkeeping 


and accounting, social security and unem- 


ployment insurance,* industrial history, 
and economics. 


* See article and illustration on page 27. 


N. O. M. A. Cooperates With Teachers 


A discussion between representatives of 
business and education constituted the 
inh for the recent meeting of the 

ew York chapter of the National Office 
Management Association. Speakers were 
Bess Bloodworth, vice-president i+) charge 
of personnel of A. I. Namm and €om- 
pany; Victor Vernon, personne! director 
of American Airlines; Homer S. Pace 
president of Pace Institute; and L, 4’ 
Rice, principal of The Packard School. 
Thé discussion leader was George |, 
Lyons, sales manager of the New York 
Telephone Company. The general topic 
“Why the Lag between usiness 
Education and Business Needs?” Heads 
of commercial departments in ‘he city 
and suburban high schools, as well as 
representatives of business sche ols and 
colleges, were present and took part in 
the discussion which followed th: regula: 
speeches. 

The Commercial Education ociation 
of New York City and vicinit: is also 
working on the problem of ‘ter co- 
operation between schools and business 
through several committees. ‘! pro- 
grams of the two conventions of the 
Association this year are devote | te the 
discussion of that topic. Dr. Vaul §. 
Lomax of New York Universi. is the 
president of the C.E.A. this ve: 

e 


What Do Parents Think of 
Business Education? 

Parents are typically satisfied vith. the 
commercial subjects their children are 
taking according to a Los Ange‘es stud) 
involving a thousand parents ard _ spon- 
sored by Gamma Rho Tau frat rnity. 

Postings, the official publication of the 
Los Angeles Department of Cormercial 
Education for October and November, 
1940, shows that 81 per cént of the par- 
ents were satisfied that students are tak- 
ing the subjects best fitted to their needs. 
They suggest more business and_ voca- 
tional subjects and more instruction in 
aeronautics. 

Among other interesting facts fount 
were that 72 per cent did not wish to 
have their sons or daughters allowed 
more freedom in the schools than. the 
now have; &1 per cent believe that the 
students are assigned sufficient home 
studies ; 70 per cent of the parents believe 
that the scbools are not giving sufficient 
attention to penmanship, spelling and 
arithmetic; and 78 per cent would have 
students pass minimum standards. tests 
in these subjects. The study shows. that 
78 per cent of the parents would wish 
more emphasis placed on vecational edt- 
cation and 71 per cent did not believe that 
vocational education should he shifted 
upward into junior colleges or special 
graduate schools, but should be left. in 
the senior high school, 


Graduate Fellowships 
At University of Denver 


Ten graduate fellowships in the field 
ot publc fiscal management being 
offered by the University of Denver ander 
a grant from the Alfred P. Sloan Feur- 
dation. The fellowships, which will be 
awarded on a competitive basis, catt) 
maximum stipends of $100 per month for 
single persons and $150 per month for 
married men, The training period covers 
six quarters, from September 1941 10 
March 1943. Application forms and 
further information may be obtained 
from the Committee on Fellowships, De- 
partment of Government Management. 
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Complete Pay Roll Training 


WITH THE 
New 
pathfinder 
COURSE IN 


SOCIAL SECURITY 
ACCOUNTING 


The Only Course Offering 
Training and Practice in 
SOCIAL SECURITY ACCOUNTING 
"WAGE & HOUR’ REGULATIONS 
COMPENSATION INSURANCE 


SCHOOL O BUSINESS 


Essential in Every Complete 
bookkeeping and Accounting Course 


ASk US ABOUT AN EVALUATION SET 
Charles Company 


pathfinder COURSES IN LOOSELEAF ACCOUNTING 
550 North Los Angeles St. » » Los Angeles, California 


| HOW MANY OF YOUR 
BETTER BUYMANSHIP GUIDES 
ARE OUT OF DATE? 


Here are the revised editions—and 
new volumes too—published in 1940 


Now, before the new semester starts, is a good time to check your con- 
sumer education library for old editions and missing volumes. Here 
are the buying guides and money management booklets published by 
Household Finance during 1940. Some are completely new, others are 
new revisions of earlier editions. We believe that this listing will be 
helpful to you in bringing your Household Library up to date. Copies 
of any or all bulletins will be sent for 2c each to cover mailing costs. 
You are invited to send for as many as you can use to advantage. 


he f What should be done in an office where impor- 


tant papers are lost or misplaced because of obsolete 
files and a poor filing system? 


dhe comer! 


Install Tri-Guard files and the Safeguard filing plan. 
They save time, make work easier, insure speedy 
filing and finding. 


Go to our local dealer who will welcome an opportunity to 
show you this equipment and system . . . or write direct 
to us for information. 


—GlobeWernicke 


Cincinnati, Ohio 
MAKERS OF OVER 4000 ITEMS NEEDED IN OFFICE 


FEBRUARY, 1941 


BETTER BUYMANSIIP 


No. 2 Household 
Textiles. Every 
page of this de- 
pendable guide to 
sheets, blankets, 
table linen and 
towels has been 
rewritten. Much 
material is wholly 
new. 

No. 6 Meat. Latest 


Money Manage- 
ment. This stream- 
lined 1941 budget 
calendar is new 
and radically dif- 
ferent and makes 
budgeting easy 
and simple. One 
copy sent free. 


Marrying Ona 


oon buying, Smallincome. Tells 
cooking and carv- how to make finan- 

ing meat. New cial plans for the 
chapters on canned great adventure. 
and quick frozen New illustrations J 
meats. Many new and some new ma- . 
illustrations. terial. 
No. 11 Dairy Prod- Stretching the Food 
ucts. Tells how to Dollar. Full of ideas 
get utmost in food on how to save bss 
value for money money on food a 


SETTER MANSHAP 


HOUSE 


spent for milk, ice 
cream, butter and 
cheese. Impartial 
and up to date. 


No. 23 Fabrics. 
Completely re- 
written. Tells lat- 
est facts consumer 
should know about 
wool, silk, cotton, 
linen, rayon and 
other synthetics. 


No. 24 Hosiery. 
Revised from 


bills. Interprets 
scientific findings 
in terms of practi- 
cal meal planning. 


Stretching the Cloth- 
ing Dollar. How to 
get the most from 
the clothing dollar 
through wardrobe 
planning, wise 
buying and proper 
care. 


i 

cover to cover. | Research Dept. JBE-2. | 
Fells latest Housenotp Finance Corp. | 
919 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago | 
siery. E ely ne 

two-page chart | I enclose stamps for 5 | 
shows how to ana- | Please send the bulletins (2 2c | 
lyze personal ho- | per copy) checked below. Better | 
siery problems. | Buymanship Volumes: 
No. 26 Furniture. | (2) (6) (11) (23) (24) (26) (28) | 
Discusses design, 

where, when | | O Money Management | 
how to buy, woods — | (One copy free) | 
and workmanship. |G Marrying Ona Small Income | 
— illustra- | © Stretching the Food Dollar | 
— j a Stretching the Clothing | 

| Dollar | 

No. 28 Electric | 
Shavers. Here is | 
up-to-the-minute | Address. | 
information on | | 
mom a balanced 
point of view. | | | 
Tells how to choose J State | 
and how to use. L 


/ ESTABLISHED 1878 


Headquarters: 919 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago 


| One of America’s leading family finance organizations with 282 branches in 184 cities 
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Van Tuyl’s 
MATHEMATICS 


of 
BUSINESS 


450 Pages List price $1.52 

PART ONE Essential Subjects—deals with 
the subjects designated in many syllabuses and re- 
ports as essential. It gives the pupil a sound, prac- 
tical foundation in the processes of arithmetic 
which he will need all his life either for personal 
or vocational use. And since Part One includes 
such subjects as Percentage and Interest, the book 
can be used as a terminal course in certain types 


of schools. 


PART TWO_ Optional Subjects—contains a 
variety of topics each of which is in current usage 
in various types of business. The application of 
all the subjects is not to be found in any one busi- 
ness but each is used in one business or another. 
The teacher can determine the topics which will 
best meet the needs of the class. 


PART THREE —Narratives—consists of four 
narrative problems built around the general sub- 
jects of Merchandising, Building Construction, 
Manufacturing and Farming. These narratives 
eontain a wide variety of transactions and prob- 
lems that actually exist in these types of business. 
The material has been criticised by experts in each 
particular line of work. 


PART FOUR —Tests—provides not only nu- 
merous tests but also remedial problems for the 
various subjects treated in the text. Many of the 
tests are based on questions used by corporations 
in examining applicants for positions; some are 
based on the New York Regents’ examinations and 
others on the National Clerical Ability Tests. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 
New York Cincinnati Chicago Boston Atlanta 
Dallas San Francisco 


Timely Text! 


Improving Your Personality 
by 
Earl G. Lockhart, Ph.D. 


This book is designed to meet the needs of instruciors 
who are seeking an authoritative textbook for scientific 
guidance in their efforts to develop students into men 
and women who will be well liked, adjusted and in- 
fluential, The text is free of irrelevant material and 
speculative theories. 
Dr. Lockhart has spent years of study and research on 
this new work. He possesses a broad background of 
knowledge and understanding of social and pers«nal 
problems of young men and women. A sympatiiectic 
counselor to hundreds of students over a period of 
many years, he presents keen analyses that niake 
interesting reading. 
The laws and principles of psychology have been ap- 
sf plied in the solution of problems arising in the 
development of personality traits. These !aws 
and principles are explained and _illustr::ted 
throughout the work. 


We will gladly send this work fo: 
ninety days’ examination upon request. 


332 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago, III. 


WALTON PUBLISHING 
COMPANY 


“The most 
useful 
in the 
| | | business 


school 


Encyclopedic: information on every subject. at 
your finger tips. 


Up to date: twenty-five years newer than any 
comparable dictionary; 122,000 more entries. 


Economical: the acquisition of Webster’s New 
International Dictionary lessens the need for 
investment in supplementary reference books. 


Free Booklet: to business school teachers who request 
it, “The New Merriam-Webster; What it will do for you. 


G. & C. Merriam Co., ><. 77 Springfield, Mass. 
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WORDS THE SECRETARY MUST WATCH, 
by Edward Jones Kilduff, New York: 
F. S. Crofts & Company, 68 pp. $.50. 


A specialized handbook for the secretary 


or the stenographer. Its purpose is to im- 
prove transcription through growth in the 
understanding and use of homophones, 
semi-homophones, and homophonic  se- 
quences. 

Many of the common errors in trans- 
cription fall into these three group diffi- 
culties : 

1. Homophones — words that sound 
exactly alike, as, sleight, slight. 

2. Semi- homophones — words that 
sound almost alike, as accept, except. 

3. Homophonic sequences — consecu- 
tive words that sound like a_ single 
word—as, some time, sometime, some- 
times. 

The three chapters dealing with the 
usages described above include seven 
practice or test exercises. A key is avail- 
able for these written lessons, and also a 
set of dictation tests for the teacher’s con- 
venience. 

Transcription teachers will want to 
check this handbook carefully, as it at- 
tacks problems which are of vital concern 
in transcription classes. It will most natu- 
rally be of interest to teachers of English, 
in their endeavor to improve the spelling 
- enlarge the vocabulary of their stu- 

ts, 


SOCIAL SECURITY AND PAY-ROLL AC- 
COUNTING, by F. V. Roberts and H. 
N. Kamph; Los Angeles: Charles R. 
Hadley Company. Complete text and 
practice set, $3.80, subject to school 
discount. 


The latest edition of this course con- 
tains a revised analysis of social security 
and related legislation, and a considera- 
tion of its effect on pay-roll accounting. 
The discussion of laws is based on the 
latest amendments and regulations covering 
federal old-age benefits, and federal and 
state unemployment insurance. 


In addition to the tax entries necessary 
under the Social Security law, the treat- 
ment of pay-roll accounting includes cov- 
erage of two new subjects essential to an 
understanding of pay-roll procedure. These 
are the effect of the Federal Fair Labor 
Standards Act on the recording of time 
worked and overtime pay; and the com- 
putation of and entries for premium costs 
fequired under workmen’s compensation 
insurance laws. Other important topics 
covered include treatment of both weekly 
and semimonthly pay-rolls, distribution 
of pay-roll costs to departmental expense 
accounts, and the handling of month-end 
wage and wage-tax accruals. The mat- 
ter of month-end accruals is of particular 
importance in connection with weekly 
Pay-rolls, since this type of pay- -roll is 
used in nearly all large industrial con- 
cerns, 

The practice-set material, which is cor- 
telated with the text, contains the neces- 
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sary pay-roll forms, compensation rec- 
ords, general ledger leaves, and govern- 
mental reports. Exercises, problems, and 
teacher’s key are supplied with the set. 
In addition, a comprehensive set of ob- 
jective tests dealing with both the legal 
and accounting phases of the social se- 
curity laws is available. 
° 


BUSINESS WRITING— THEORY AND 
PRACTICE, by Charles Chandler Park- 
hurst and Roy Davis, with the assistance 
of Winifred M. Frazer; New York: 
Prentice-Hall, Inc. 362 pp. $3.25. 
Perforated pages. 


This text has been prepared to help per- 
sons prepare for business life. It is a 
manual and a workbook combined, and is 
divided into two parts. One part deals 
with principles of effective expression. 
This presentation is concise and well illus- 
trated. The other part deals with the use 
of effective language in various business 
activities and departments of business. 

The effective use of principles with 
practice is evident from the nature of the 
materials included: 

1. The theory of business writing. 

2. Classroom exercises and home as- 

signments. 

3. Stationery for above exercises. 

4. Container in the back cover for addi- 

tional paper, exercises, etc. 

. Blank paper for reading and lecture 
notes. 

6. An Appendix with additional prob- 
lems, tests, grammatical terms, and a 
bibliography. 

7. An Index that facilitates the use of 
all materials contained in this pub- 
lication. 


SIX WAYS TO GET A JOB, by Paul W. 
Boynton, New York: Harper & Brothers, 
145 $1.50. 


This senick will be particularly useful for 
senior high school students in courses 
which articulate with business, such as 
office practice, secretarial training and co- 
operative store work for it gives practical 
suggestions for tackling the problems 
which the students will soon be facing. 

This book also sets forth clearly the 
tested technics of finding a job and shows 
why job-getting is the result of a six- 
sided sales campaign. 

Failure to find a job, says the author, 
is due to three causes: ignorance of the 
most important product job hunters have 
to sell—themselves; lack of clear thought 
eon where to sell it; and failure to carry 
out the six vital steps in the campaign. 

In discussing each step, emphasis is 
placed on how to do it—how the job 
hunter should make an honest self-analy- 
sis; how to select the jobs to fit his tal- 
ents ; how to write the letter of applica- 
tion; how to conduct an interview; and 
how to follow it up effectively. Sound 
advice is also given on preparation for the 
job, attitudes and approach, and personal- 
ity factors. 


SCIENTIFIC PRICE MANAGEMENT |, by 
Allen W. Rucker, The Eddy-Rucker- 
Nickels Company, Harvard Square, Cam- 
$5.00, Massachusetts. 30 pp., 6 charts, 


Here is the first scientific approach made 
to the problem of pricing. The author 
states that few executives, sales managers, 
retail store buyers, auditors, and trade 
association officials know how to compute 
the added volume needed to compensate 
for price discounts or added direct costs, 
and to provide for it in the pricing of 

\ decade ago Mr. Rucker originated the 
price-volume compensation formulas for 
computation of volume increases. Now in 
this text, after diligent research, he com- 
plements that contribution by presenting 
this handbook for determining volume in- 
creases by no computation whatever— 
simply by reading the answer from one 
of the six charts in this manual. 

These charts together with a short ex- 
planatory presentation make un this hand- 
book which is not a theory text but 
rather a working manual that should be 
in the hands of all business leaders. 


RETAILING PRINCIPLES AND PRAC- 
TICES WORKBOOK, by G. Henry Rich- 
ert and Harry N. Kauffman, New York: 
=" Publishing Company, 244 pp. 


A well-organized workbook of the com- 
prehensive type, consisting of retailing 
problems, projects, and exercises, includ- 
ing necessary blank forms. The first part 
of the workbook deals with the four prin- 
cipal divisions of retailing—buying, adver- 
tising, selling, and management. The stu- 
dent learns to apply retailing principles to 
actual store work, 

The second part of the workbook deals 
with (a) physical, mental, and moral 
qualities needed by the successful sales- 
man and store executive, and (b) training 
in the personal skills needed by the aver- 
age beginning retailing employee. 

This workbook can be used with any 
text in retailing or retail selling, and can 
also be used where the subject is taught 
by the reference-library method, since each 
lesson contains reading assignments in a 
number of well-known texts. 


SOURCES OF SUPPLEMENTARY MATE- 
RIALS FOR COURSES IN CONSUMER 
EDUCATION, by Paul L. Salsgiver, 
Monograph 50, Cimcinnati: South- 
Western Publishing Company, 61 pp. 
Single copies free. 


This bulletia is an unusually able guide 
to the vast amount of literature published 
for the benefit of consumer-buyers. It is 
prepared to help teachers of consumer 
education in securing reliable information 
about agencies interested in consumer wel- 
fare. All business teachers interested in 
consumer education will want to have 
copies of this bulletin. 
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THE SPOTLIGHT TURNS 
BUSINESS EDUCATION 


DISTRIBUTIVE 
EDUCATION 


By Kenneth B. Haas 


One of the foremost authorities 
on distributive education in the 
United ‘States. 


Here in one attractive volume is a wealth of authoritative information on education in the distributive field 
—from the point of view of the student, teacher, administrator, school, and the Federal government. /.t one 
and the same time, it is a guide to educators, a reference book, and fascinating reading for those who have 
any interest in this new field of instruction and training. 


This pioneering volume will be of special interest and of practical assistance in a professional way to 


(1) Teachers, supervisors, and directors of distributive education classes. 

(2) Teachers and directors of vocational education. 

(3) Heads of commercial education departments, principals, and superinten- 
dents in high schools. 

(4) Merchants and any others interested in distributive education. 


From the following Table of Contents you will appreciate the comprehensiveness of this new and timely 
contribution to an important, rapidly developing phase of vocational training. The chapter headings are: 


Need for Distributive Education Selection of Subject Matter for Adults 
Secondary-School Training for Selling Activities Essential Facts and Teaching Procedures for Adult Classes 
Secondary-School Curriculum Construction Leading of Adult Discussion Groups 
Co-operative Part-Time Training Program—Organization Administration of Distributive Education 
Co-operative Part-Time Training Progr M g t Evening Classes in Distributive Education 
Co-operative Part-Time Training Prog Instructional and Part-Time Classes in Distributive Education 
Supervisory Problems Co-operative Part-Time Classes 
Adult Extension Progr Pr tion and Organization Training Teachers of Distributive Education 


The objective of the book is to tacilitate organized instruction and to promote efficient teaching in distributive 
education. An ideal text for training courses. 


List Price $2.00 
GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 


New York Chicago San Francisco Boston Toronto London 
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Master of Speed 
World famous typists 
have attained their 
highest speed on the 
Underwood. It is 
Machine of Cham- 
pions.”” 


Copyright 1940, Underwood Elliott Fisher Company 


YOUR TYPEWRITER 


SHOULD BE AN UNDERWOOD E>) 


Business cow/dn't go wrong on five 
million Underwoods. More than five 
million standard office-size machines 
nave been produced and sold because 
executives and typists everywhere have 
demanded Underwood performance 
... Underwood fine writing qualities 
. .. Underwood ease of operation... 
Underwood durability. Every one of 
more than five million Underwoods 
is just another reason why the 
Underwood should be your choice, 
too. Ask for a free trial on your own 
work in your own office. 


Typewriter Division 
UNDERWOOD ELLIOTT FISHER COMPANY 
«+ Typewriters, Accounting Machines, Adding Machines, 
Carbon Paper, Ribbons and other Supplies... One Park 
Ave., New York ... Sales and Serviwe Everywhere ... 
Underwood Elliott Fisher Speeds the World's Business 


Master of Touch 
Frery Underwood is tu 
to the finger-tips of t 
operator. Ease of operation 
makes Underwood the pre 
ferred machine Of secre 
tavies and typists. 


Master of Typing Ease 


The Underwood is coni 
pletely Keyboard Con 
trolled. Margins can be set 
and locked with a flick of 
a finger... and in less 
time than on any other 
typewriter in the world. 


UNDERWOOD — Typewriter Leader of the World! 
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ACCURACY 


Teaching the pupil to recognize the values of 
fine printwork isn’t a task any longer. 

From the very beginning, perfect register of 
letters of even tone in perfect alignment is 
more eaSily achieved —— with the Remington 
Noiseless Typewriter. 


When every typebar segment is locked at the 
point of contact, then pressed against the 
platen automatically there can be but one 
result: neat, clean, uniform type alignment. 
And that’s important. 


From then on, teachers and pupils can con- 
centrate on other phases of typing —— keyboard 
familiarity, finger exercises, speed etc. And 
whatever these phases may be, the Remington 
Noiseless is ready to respond with fluent, 
efficient operation, in absolute quiet! 


A demonstration in your classroom will quickly 
prove the all-around adaptability of the 
Remington Noiseless to your problems. Our 
nearest representative will call at no obli- 
gation to you. Kindly mail coupon below. 


Uniform 


Type 
Alignment 


Each segment "locked" 
in perfect alignment 
on Remington Noiseless 


Remington Rand Inc. 
School Department, JBE 
465 Washington St., 
Buffalo, New York 


Kindly send information on Remington 


Noiseless typewriters and tell about free 
demonstration. No obligation, of course. 


Name 


School 


Address 


| 
Lessons in Speed and Accuracy. ..ty remington Rand 
Remington 
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